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How much more common it is to ask God’s help in 
the morning than to thank God in the evening for the 
help he has given. “ Were not the ten cleansed? but 
where are the nine?” asked Jésus sadly. “The river 
past, and God forgotten,” is an old-time proverb which 
has too great fitness to new time. customs. 


Proofs of the evolution theory are multiplying. 
Mr. Robert J. Burdette has been finding evidence of 
the developing influence of tobacco on the lower 
animals. He says that only a few weeks ago “an 
Indiana man taught his dog, a very finely bred, well- 
behaved setter, to chew tobacco. Now the dog comes 
into the house by the back door, never scrapes his 
fect on the mat, never goes to church, is careless at 
his meals, gets burrs in his tail, goes with a lower 
grade of dogs, and it is feared that he is beginning to 
take an interest in politics.” 


If a text of Scripture is to be quoted, especially in 
writing, it is important to quote it correctly; and in 
order to be sure on this point it is better to refer to 
the text itself. The more familiar the text, the 
greater the liability to quote it incorrectly ; for when 





a person has been long accustomed to mis-quote a 
text, he feels sure that he is right just there. His 
only hope of correction is in a reference to the text as 
it stands in the Bible. Any one who watches the 
popular quotations of Bible texts in prayer-meetings, 
or other religious gatherings, knows how common are 
these errors in quotations, Not long ago.a listener 
noted the mis-quotation of a text eleven times over at 
one missionary-giving service. In every case it was 
written out, “He that giveth to the poor lendeth to 
the Lord.” Evidently not one of the eleven writers 
had referred to the Bible for that quotation. All of 
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354 | them were sure they were right—as no one of them was. 


Labor is not necessarily service, A good .worker 
may be a poor server. A cook who lets the dinner 
spoil because she persists in scrubbing the floor when 
she should be watching the pot, is laborious, but not 
faithful. Service rather than labor is the measure of 
usefulness everywhere. God’s service is not merely 
in the church-meeting, nor in the home-closet, but in 
every legitimate undertaking of life. Whatever 
distracts us in our proper business distracts from 
our proper service. The bookkeeper who makes a 
wrong entry because he is dreaming on the pleasures 
of last night’s prayer-meeting, is practically forgetting 
God, because he forgets present duty. The paying 
teller who makes an overpayment because he is fram- 
ing his next Sunday-school lesson, may think more 
about God than he thinks of him. He is a religious 
worker more than a godly sower. And one may serve 
the church to the neglect of the Master. He may for- 
get God in thinking about God. 


True fidelity involves constancy. Constancy de- 
mands continuous endeavor in the line of duty. An 
occasionally spouting geyser may be an instructive 
and entertaining phenomenon, but no one wants to 
depend on such a spasmodic source for his domestic 
water supply. A teacher may be an instructive and 
entertaining rhetorical phenomenon once a week; but 
no thirsty scholar wants his supply of living water 
restricted to times and seasons. A teacher ought to 
be his scholar’s friend all the week through, and so, 
whether present or absent, he can be his scholar’s 
teacher all the week through. A teacher who has no 
week-day interest in his scholars’ week-days, will not 
be likely to win their Sunday interest in his Sundays. 
Until a teacher can compel his scholars’ week-day 
regard, he cannot expect their full Sunday regard. 
Spiritual thirst is no more spasmodically intermittent 
than bodily thirst. The successful teacher is not the 
showman at the geyser, but the cup-man at the spring. 


A man’s thoughts and feelings stamp themselves on 
his countenance, and gradually they shape his form 
and bearing. Not all observers are equally quick at 
reading these records of the inner life, but everybody 
knows more or less of them, and sooner or later the 
writing is so plain that all can read it. If there is a 
convention of clergymen, or of physicians, or of teach- 
ers, in town, there is little difficulty in picking out the 
delegates as one passes along the street. The influ- 
ence of the professional life in such a case is manifest 
in theexpression of face and in the manner and 
movements of the whole outer man. In a hotel 
rotunda, it is comparatively easy to say who are the 





actors, who are the stock gamblers, who are the news- 
paper reporters, and who are the commercial travelers. 
In any group of persons, the man who is of an excep- 
tionally winsome spirit and kindly manner stands out 
in marked contrast with one of ill-nature and of 
severity of spirit. So far all will admit. But not all 
realize that just as an unvarying succession of similar 
experiences thus tend to the shaping and stamping of 
the external features, so, also, every momentary in- 
dulgence of thought and feeling has a tendency thus 
to impress itself upon the entire man, The fact that 
the result of this tendency is not at once obvious in 
every case makes the tendency itself none the less 
real and sure. But the recognition of a truth like 
this ought to have power in shaping and controlling 
one’s thoughts and feelings, which in their turn are 
shaping and controlling one’s features and one’s form, 
Even the briefest giving of one’s self to impure or 
ungenerous or unlovely or unholy reflections or long- 


ings tends toward an imprint of a corresponding 


impression on the outer man to be seen and read of 
all. Any thought that we should deem to our dis- 
credit to have known to the world is a dangerous 
thought to give place to in our innermost minds; for 
it is a thought that is liable to show itself in our faces 
to all the world. 





HOLDING BACK AS A MEANS OF 
PROGRESS. 


All stability and all advancement in the realm of 
matter are dependent on, if not an immediate result 
of, contending or of counteracting forces, or of con- 
tention or of counter-action in forces. Attraction 
and repulsion, pressure and resistance, pushing for- 
ward and holding back, keep the universe in equi- 
librium, and control the movements of the universe. 
There is, in fact, no material power which does not 
gain its efficiency through an opposing material 
power—even though the opposition may be from an- 
other phase of the force which evokes it. 

“ Resistance is the parent of light.” Centrifugal 
force and centripetal force are over against each other 
in keeping the planets in their course. Even a uni- 
form attraction like that ef gravitation, or a uniform 
pressure like that of the atmosphere, will work in 
opposite directions on the same body, in order to the 
preservation of the atoms of that body from the ex- 
clusive sway of the tendency to cohere or to disin- 
tegrate. Gravitation holds the walls of a building 
in their place, and again gravitation overturns those 
walls. Atmospheric pressure forms the bubble, and 
atmospheric pressure bursts it. It is the constraint 
of the iron bounds of the cannon-chamber that gives 
the expanding powder its resistless force in hurling 
the mightiest projectile in seeming defiance of the 
forces of gravitation and of atmospheric pressure. It 
is the binding constraint of the boiler and the cylinder 
that gives to the struggling steam its power to whirl 
the ponderous locomotive and its following train 
over the face of the rail-ribbed country, or to push 
on the enormous vessel through sea and storm from 
shore to shore the world around. It is, indeed, only 
as a large measure of constraint or of resistance is 
secured, that a large measure of power of progress is 
made possible in any portion of the realm of matter. 

As it is in the material world, so also in the mental 
and moral world. Resistance is essential to power ; 
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constraint is necessary as a means of progress. As a 
rule, man’s success in subduing the forces of nature 
is greatest where the resistance is largest; and man 
shows himself the master of nature rather in the 
rugged and sterile regions of the earth than amid the 
abounding luxurianee of the tropics. So, also, it is 
the rule that the development of animal life is most 
rapid where its grade is lowest, and is greatest where 
its advancement is most gradual and ‘tedious. The 
tiny moth comes to useless maturity and to death 
in aday. The kitten makes progress more slowly, 
and also more extensively. All the way along the 
scale of being the measure of intellectual attainment 
corresponds with the retarding of its maturity. Man, 
who is at the summit of animal creation, is in a state 
of helpless dependence for as many months as the 
calf or the colt is days, or the chicken is hours. And 
the higher man rises in the scale of manhood the 
longer is the period of his infancy and childhood ; 
the child of the savage being‘ capable of providing 
for himself at an age when the child of an advanced 
civilization must still be guarded and ministered to 
by nurses. 

The truest preparation for high intellectual pursuits 
is in the disciplining of the intellectual faculties by 
an enforced constraint within the limits of special 
studies, against which the primary instincts and the 
passing fancics of the student’s mind incline to rebel. 
Not until a student has learned how to give his whole 
being to application or to research contrary to his 
natural inclination, is a student capable of application 
or of research to the best advantage in the line of his 
inclination. And he who studies only what he likes 
to study, and only when he enjoys studying, can 
never make such progress in the direction of even 
such study, as can his fellow, of equal native capacity 
with himself, who turns by his own will, or who is 
turned by a sense of duty or of enforcing circum- 
stances, in that direction after he has gained the 
power of working effectively against his impulses and 
preferences, and who, by holding all his intellectual 
powers in control, has gained the control of all his 
intellectual powers. 

In every sphere of life this gain of holding back as 
a means of progress is continually showing itself. The 
man who is promptest to answer every question put 
to him without a moment for preliminary reflection ; 
the man who is always readiest to speak in any 
deliberative assembly of which he is a member ; the 
man who is ever freest to write on any subject of 
popular or of special interest; the man who invariably 
says all that he can say, or all that he thinks, on any 
occasion or in any presence; the man who is uni- 
formly sure to act at once with his fullest energies in 
the direction of his mental prompting ; the man who 
never holds in and who never holds back, in thought 
in speech, or in action; the man of no reserve power 
and of no constraint of self ;—such a man is never the 
one who does himself most credit, who makes greatest 
personal progress, who impresses himself most upon 
those about him, or who is surest to be a leader of 
his fellows in the line of true progress. 

There is no pre-eminence in any sphere without 
reserve power; there is no reserve power without con- 
straint. He who expends all of his personal feeling 
in a word of command, of reproach, or of censure, has 
no such power in his utterance as he who manifestly 
speaks in that line under the pressure of an enforced 
constraint. He who is unable to control himself in 
any discussion until all that can be said on the other 
side has been heard and carefully weighed by him, 
can never sway his hearers as he might through such a 
wisely constrained delay in his speaking. He who 
hastens to bring out before the public the results of 
his thinking or of his researches, without taking time 
for their added accumulations, for their farther digest- 
ing, or for the fuller finish of their arranging, can 
never give a masterpiece of thought or of study to 
the world. 

It requires character to hold back as a means of 
progress; to restrain one’s impulses to speak, or to 


' write, or to act hastily in an emergency. And char- 
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acter is developed by its exercise in personal con- 
straint. It is often a great deal easier to speak out 
than to refrain from speaking, to write at once than 
to delay writing, to press forward than to remain 
inactive; and then it is that the true man’s character 
is tested, and that it triumphs in the testing. In this 
light it is that the inspired declaration has its practi- 
cal bearing : 
“ He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; 
And he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Not only is there an increase in popular helps to Bible 
study, but there is an increase in popular substitutes 
for Bible study, in connection with Sunday-school ‘work 
generally. We have recently answered a number of 
questions about the helps, and now we are called on for 
an opinion about one of the substitutes. It is a Connecti- 
cut worker who writes: 


In an early issue of your valued paper, please state, as com- 
prehensively and precisely as you may be able to, your views 
on the following questions: (1) Is “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish ” to be regarded as a perfectly pure poem, even from a 
Christian standpoint? If it is to be so regarded, then (2) what 
objections could there be to giving it as a drama, in a church 
parlor, for an entertainment ? 

Looked at merely as a poem, Longfellow’s “ Courtship 
of Miles Standish ” is certainly to be regarded as, pure 
and unobjectionable. And if the church parlors are to 
be occupied for the exhibit of the drama, this poem 
would perhaps answer as well as anything of the sort; 
although it is hardly as exciting, and hence as attractive 
to the average lover of the drama, as many another 
dramatic poem. There are persons, however, who ob- 
ject to dramatic performances in church parlors, even 
though the “ play ” be that of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” or 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” It would hardly seem best to 
open the church parlors during the week in order to 
train the young people for dramatic acting—if anything 
better could be found for them to do. There may be a 
worse use than that for church parlors. There ought to 
be a better one. 


Strange questions puzzle young minds, and older ones 
also, concerning the infinite future beyond the life that 
now is. It is not enough to say of all these questions 
that they are outside of the realm of practical duty, and 
therefore need not give concern to any sensible mind. If 
they do trouble one, there may be a help in looking at 
the great principles which underlie all that is revealed 
to us in God’s Word and in God’s providence, and hence 
which are doubtless operative beyond the realms of sight 
and present knowledge. One of these puzzling questions 
is brought out afresh by a young teacher in Ohio, who 
writes : 

I am teacher of a class of young men, most all of them older 
than myself. I have failed to answer, satisfactorily, the ques- 
tion whether or not there still may be a possibility of sinning 
even in heaven. The question arose from the fact that Satan, 
being once a holy and favored angel of God, sinned and fell 
from grace while in heaven; and it is strengthened by the 
thought that man’s free agency would not be likely to be dis- 
continued hereafter. The subject has given me considerable 
thought, and I have at length resorted to your kind aid for an 
answer with scriptural authority. 

The Bible represents a conflict between sin and holi- 
ness, with the privilege granted to every individual soul 
of a choice of sides in that conflict. There is a sense in 
which it may be said that, even to the uttermost bounds 
of the boundless future, any soul might reverse its free 
choice, and go over to the other side in that conflict. 
But from all that we know, through the teachings of 
Scripture or of human experience, of the nature of the 
definite choice between sin and holiness, the desire which 
prompted the making of that choice would only con- 
tinue and increase with never-failing force in all the end- 
less ages of eternity. The sou] that deliberately sets itself 
against God, in spite of all the divinely proffered pleadings 
and inducements to the loving service of God, will only 
grow in bitterness of hostility to God through continu- 
ance in the line of its self-seeking and its God-hating 
choice. On the other hand, the soul that chooses the 
loving service of God, in response to the divinely prof- 
fered pleadings and inducements to that service, will 
only grow in joyous devotedness to God eternally. Here 
on earth, where the choice is made in this conflict, there 
are influences which hold men back from the fullest 
play of their powers in the direction of their indi- 
vidual preference. He who chooses the evil is restrained 
in some measure by the surrounding influences of good. 
He who chooses the good is hindered in its pursuit by 





the evil which is within and about him. But in the life 
to come, this conflict ceases. Each soul goes to its own 
place, and can be itself unreservedly. New opportuni- 
ties of reversing the choice already made would only 
bring more determined persistence in the’ direction of 
that choice. It is true that the gates of heaven “shall 
in no wise be shut by day,” and “there shall be no night 
there;”so that, in a sense, if the redeemed souls de- 
sired to leave that.abode of joy, it would be possible for 
them todoso. But they who know the love of Chr'st, 
and who are kept by his power, having known—as not 
even the apostate angels had known—the gain of victo- 
rious conflict with sin, will never turn from their tri- 
umphant rejoicing in Christ’s presence in order to find a 
place with those who are haters of Christ. As partakers 
of Christ’s holiness, these souls will reign with Christ 
forever and ever. Sin has no more power over them. 
Sin is no longer a temptation to them. In this light it 
is that the doctrine of man’s free agency accords fully 
with the teachings of Scripture, that those who are 


Christ’s are chosen and called and justified and glorified 
as Christ’s for all eternity. 


One of the best ways of filling a library is by buying a 
book when one wants that book for a special purpose ; 
and so of gradually gathering a store of volumes which 


‘the owner knows the use of, and with which he is well 


acquainted. An advantage of this method is, that each 
book in such a library becomes in a peculiar sense its 
owner’s possession. He knows what it is, what it con- 
tains, and why he wants it. He is likely to refer-to it 
understandingly again and again, after its first examin- 
ing; and finally he will be master of all the books in his 
library—however large it be. A similar advantage to 
this method of book-gathering is secured in wise scrap- 
book making. Each article selected for a well-ordered 
scrap-book is known in its substance and in its uses. 
It is likely to be remembered and referred to again. 
Gradually the scrap-book and its owner’s mind are 
stored together with a common available treasure. It is 
on this point that a venerable clergyman from Connecti- 
cut is prompted to give words of counsel to our readers, 
as pertinent to the recent suggestion of a Massachusetts 
lady, who wanted help from the Publisher in arran- 


ging the make-up of The Sunday-school Times in order - 


to meet the needs of her scrap-book. Our Connecticut 
correspondent says : 


It is a long time since I have occupied a place in your Notes 
on Open Letters, though I have read very eagerly your answers 
to questions which other correspondents have sent to you; but 
I feel inclined just now to say a word about “scrap-books.” J 
have myself a high opinion of that species of literature. We 
have in our family not less than ten or twelve books, bearing 
the titles “‘ Newspaper Cuttings,” “‘Gleanings,” ete. Some of 
them were inherited, but mainly they are our own coining ; and 
you might allow me, Mr. Editor, to say that I would not part 
with my “‘ Newspaper Cuttings” for the best book you have yet 
given the public,—not to disparage your brain-work, for I yield 
to no one in my admiration for it. If the ‘‘ Model Superinten- 
dent” should be stolen from my parlor, or be borrowed and not 


returned, I could at any time supply its place, but if I lose my . 


scrap-book I can never replace it; and with my scrap-book I 
would lose irreparably one of the ‘finest things in the English 
language; for newspapers, both religious and secular, are con- 
ducted at the present time with such ability that they give us 
some of the best reading on which we can lay our hands. Can 
you afford me space to say to my young friends whose eyes may 
fall on this page, “If you have not a scrap-book, lose no time 
in procuring one ; and, with scissors and paste, before you think, 
you will have a book which you would not part with on any 
ordinary consideration ”’ ? 


And now, from New York City, a correspondent sug- 
gests a simple method by which a newspaper article 
which begins on one page of the paper and runs over on 
to the other, can be made available for scrap-book use. 
Referring to the request of the Massachusetts lady for 
help in meeting this difficulty, he says: 


I have experienced the same difficulty mentioned by your 
correspondent. The trouble can be remedied in the following 
way: Paste down the first column to the commencement of the 
editorial, leaving the rest of it free, so that it can be turned over 
and read. The ordinary scrap-book is long enough to contain a 
whole column without cutting. A portion of the second column 
can, indeed, be pasted under a portion of the first if desired,— 
I mean under that portion of the first column which is free for 
lifting up. 


Yet another suggestion comes from a lady correspon- 
dent in Northern New York, after this sort: 


May I suggest to the troubled Massachusetts lady that if she 
will stitch together the first leaves of successive numbers of The 
Sunday School Times, she will have not only the leading edi- 
torial, but the helpful editorial notes? This idea has been use- 
fui to another who cannot afford space to preserve whole papers, 
and who cannot lose the editorial articles. 
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ASCENSION HYMN. 


BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON, D.D. 


Lift pp your heads, ye heavenly gates! 
Ye barriers of the sky 

Unfold, the King of glory waits 
To pass the portal high! 


Ye angel warders cry aloud,— 
His challenge answering,— 
Whence comes this chariot of cloud ? 
Who is this glorious king? 


The King—the signs of victory 
He weaxs as he has won, 

The strong and mighty Lord is he, 
The everlasting Son. 


Content was he on earth to lie 
On mortal mother’s knee; 

A man of sorrows liye, and die 
On shameful Calvary. 


They buried him, and sealed the stone, 
Set guards to make it sure, 

And thought they had the sleeper lone 
A captive all secure. 


But mighty angels rolled away 
The stone before the door; 
The Roman soldier palsied lay 

The sepulchre before. 


The blood-stained cross stands on the hill, 
But empty is his prison; 

And ranks of shining angels fill 
The air around him risen. 


And now, the Victor triumphing, 
To heavenly glory soars ; 

Be lifted up before the King, 
Ye everlasting doors! 





THE GOSPEL GIVEN TO ABRAHAM. 


BY PRESIDENT JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D. 


In studying the Old Testament, and especially the 
earlier books, there are three things to be kept in mind. 

1. In the first place, these earlier books give rather 
the history of a revelation than the revelation itself; 
and both the history and the revelation are imper- 
fect. Much must have been told and enjoined of 
which no record is given in Scripture. In Eden, man 
must have known much more of God and of duty than 
is set forth in Genesis. There must have been a law 
defining right and wrong before the Decalogue. We 
read of men calling on the name of the Lord (Gen. 4) 
long before we learn that they were taught to pray. They 
offered sacrifices, both of thanksgiving and of expiation, 
centuries before there is any record of a Divine command 
in relation to either. Nor is this true of positive insti- 
tutions only. There seem to have been prophecies of a 
future judgment addressed to the antediluvians ; but we 
read of them only in the Epistle of Jude. There we 
learn for the first time how Enoch foretold that the Lord 
was to come with tens of thousands of his holy ones, 
and was to execute judgment on the ungodly for their 
deeds of ungodliness. We have no intimation, it is 
sometimes said, in the earlier books of the Bible, of a 
future life. The rewards of the Jewish economy belong 
to the present life, and none of them to thenext. Hence, 
it is added, the Jews had no knowledge of such a life, 
which is “brought to light” only by the gospel. But 
this view is a mistake, both in fact and in the principle 
of interpretation on which it rests. The Jews must have 
known as much, at least, as the Egyptians, as the Bud- 
dhist, the Brahmin, the American Indian. The language 
of the Psalms, and the comments of the New Testament 
on Abraham, on Moses, on the worthies of Hebrews 11, 
all show that those men sought a home on the other 
side of the grave, and believed in a city, not of tents, but 
with foundations at once steadfast and lasting. The Pen- 
tateuch may not tell us how or when that life was re- 
vealed, nor point to that life as the reward of obedience 
to the law ; but it was an object of faith and hope, and 
must therefore have been the theme of a divine intima- 
tion—given either through man’s nature or by an actual 
announcement. - 

This first peculiarity of the Old Testament affects ma- 
terially our rules of Old Testament interpretation. When 
gathering our own personal duty from the New Testa- 
ment, whether of belief or of practice, we rightly require 
that nothing shall be made binding on the conscience but 
wh:t our Lord or inspired men reveal and enjoin. We 
need a precept or the equivalent of a precept,—a general 
truth or a truth we can generalize,—in every case. Ex- 





plicit teaching is essential. In interpreting the Qld 


Testament, and deciding what the men of that economy 
deemed right and true, we cannot always find a revela- 
tion of the truth or law that guided them. The question 
is often, What do they seem to have believed? What 
did they deem their duty? What were they punished 
for doing, or for not doing? and What beliefs and doings 
of theirs found acceptance? Hence we conclude that 
they knew much which we also know. How they came 
to know it, we cannot always tell. 

2. In the second place, the law is part of a revelation 
which is completed in the gospel. One purpose runs 
through all the divine economies. They form one system. 
“The Old Testament,” it was long since said, “is the 
New Testament veiled; and the New Testament is the 
Old Testament unveiled” (Augustine). Each helps to 
interpret the other. If Christianity is not as old as crea- 
tion, it is as old as the fall. The gospel of the grace of 
God—the incarnation, the death, the kingdom of our 
Lord—is the development and the fulfillment of the first 
promise, and, it may be added, of the promise made to 
Abraham and to David. 

If we fail to accept these principles, the supposed 


meaning of the Old Testament and the interpretations 


of the New will, in many cases, seem fanciful and 
questionable. If we accept them, light will be thrown 
on both dispensations, and we shall soon come to under- 
stand the hopes of saints and inspired men under the 
earlier economy, and the expositions of believing and 
inspired men under the later. 

If these two principles be accepted, we may go a step 
farther. True religion, as a system of doctrine and as a 
state of heart—objective religion and subjective, as John 
Howe called it—has been substantially the same in every 
age. From the earliest times there has been a revelation 
of the unity of God, with intimations of a Spirit brood- 
ing over the waters, the Author and Giver of life; and of 
one who has in him the divine name, the angel of the 
divine presence; of the creation and upholding of all 
things by divine power; of a Providence (though the 
word is not found in the Old Testament) that sees and 
guides all; of a divine law fixing the distinctions of 
right and wrong; of the fall and depravity of man; of 
the doctrine of forgiveness through vicarious suffering ; 
of the duty and power of prayer; of human responsi- 
bility, notwithstanding the certainty involved in the 
divine foreknowledge, or even of a divine purpose; of 
the necessity of personal holiness; of a judgment which 
will, first or last, give every man according to his works. 
Similarly, subjective religion has never changed. It 
has always been faith and penitence, love and obedience; 
faith in the divine righteousness and mercy, though how 
these were to be reconciled in the forgiveness of the 
guilty was long imperfectly revealed ; the feeling that we 
need to be forgiven; the love and the desire of holiness. 
These beliefs and feelings, when accepted by the will and 
moulding the life, make religious men, and have been 
taught and enforced under every economy and in every 
age. 

To complete this view, it must be added that the books 
of the Bible—the two Testaments—have always pointed, 
with more or less clearness, to a coming man (6 ’epyéyevoc) 
through whom sin is to be forgiven, and the final victory 
over evil is to be achieved. He is first spoken of as the 
seed of the woman (itself a contradictory expression), a 
brother-man; then as the descendant of Abraham; then 
as the other prophet taken from the people—a second 
Joshua—of whom Moses speaks; then as priest after 
the order of Melchizedek, and after the high-priesthood 
of Aaron; and then finally, when the kingdom came to 
be established in the person of David, as a second David 
(“the beloved one,” as the name means—for “ David my 
servant shall rule over them”), or more commonly as 
David’s son—the true Solomon, the prince of peace— 
who is to reign over the church and over the nations.. 

This personal Christ, this realization of types and 
prophecies which may be numbered by hundreds, this 
gospel incarnate, appears and reappears throughout that 
economy, not yet as an object of exact knowledge, but 
of hope and trust. All the prophets bear witness to 
him. The mothers of the race that knew of his coming 
wondered, from Eve downwards, when and through 
whom he was to appear; and our Lord claims again and 
again to have fulfilled these types and predictions. We 
are not dealing, therefore, with fanciful interpretations. 
We are repeating the assertions of the great Teacher 
himself. The law—a system of righteousness (which it 
rather demanded than produced) and of shadows—was 
given through Moses; the gospel—grace and truth (the 
reality, shadows no more)—came to be through Jesus 
Christ. Again and again he appealed to prophets who 
wrote and spoke of him; and rebuked his disciples, who 
were slow to learn and hard to believe what, in the law, 


a 





and in the prophets, and in the Psalms,—the Jewish 


Bible,—was written of him. 

8. But a third thing is to be remembered, common as 
it is to both economies. Christ as Messiah stands alone 
in both Testaments,—one with his people, and yet 
apart from them. In him alone the types and predic- 
tions of the ancient law have their real fulfillment. He 
alone is Saviour, Leader, King. He alone is to be trusted 
and loved and served. Nor is there idolatry even when 
we honor him as we honor the Father. And yet between 
saints of the old dispensation and Christ, as between 
Christ and saints of the new, there is a close connection. 
They are alike in their character, in their sufferings, in 
the blessings they diffuse, and in God’s method of deal- 
ing with them. Whenever there is a Christ-like ljfe, 
there is a Christ-like history. And types and prophecies 
have, in a subordinate sense, repeated fulfillments. 

When Dr. Arnold preached a sermon on the first 
promise, and applied it to the godly seed of the woman 
—of every age—bruised but conquering, mary readers 
were startled at what seemed a low interpretation of far- 
reaching words. Many are startled now when it is sug- 
gested that Psalm 22 gives the history of many a prophet ; 
Psalm 72, of godly kings, and pre-eminently of Solomon ; 
Isaiah 58, the prophecy of ‘‘the servant of the Lord,” 
the history of the Jewish people. These interpretations 
are poor and misleading, if regarded as the chief mean- 
ing of a great truth. But they are partially true,—true 
in a lower sense, a sense that is even beautiful and sug- 
gestive. We are all sons, we all bear our cross, and are 
crucified with our Lord. We, too, are prophets, priests, 
kings, the salt of the earth, the lights of the world. We 
even save souls from death, and bless the nations. Every 
saint under the law foreshadowed part of Christ’s work, 
as every saint under the gospel repeats it. This spiritual 
unity of all the redeemed with the Redeemer in their 
experience and influence and destiny is as striking as the 
doctrinal unity that pervades the two Testaments. Only 
we must be on our guard against the abuse of this truth. 
Ours is reflected light only; he is the great source. It 
is because he is Son that we are sons. Take Christ away, 
and the whole fabric falls. The first promise (Psa. 72, 
Isa. 58) may still sound grand and blessed. But apart 
from Christ there will be no fulfillment of them in us; 
and if there were, it would do practically nothing to 
meet the needs of the race. Apart from him we are 
powerless. It is only in him we do all things. 

Nor must we miss the lesson of interpretation these 
facts supply. Till Christ appeared, men might be ex- 
cused for giving the Old Testament predictions a human, 
an earthly significance. The promise to Abraham, that 
his seed should be as the sand of the sea, is quoted in 
Deuteronomy 1 as fulfilled when the children of Israel 
came up out of Egypt. It was left for Paul to give it its 


- wider, truer meaning (Romans). Even the apostles, before 


Pentecost, saw in the death of our Lord the over- 
throw of their hopes, not the fulfillment of them, though 
he had told them that it behooved him to suffer, and that 
he was to rise again. Whether and how far this deeper 
truer meaning was generally seen under the older econ- 
omy may well be questioned; but that it had this mean- 
ing and that some saw it, is certain, though probably with 
much less knowledge of details, and even of principles, 
than we possess. The theme may have been largely 
indistinct, as the nature of heaven is to ourselves. The 
clearness and fullness of the vision must have varied 
with the spiritual insight, the holy, joyous sympathy 
(“he rejoiced that he should see, and he.saw”), and 
probably the divine light possessed by believers. Ac- 
cepting the lower and secondary application of these 
predictions as a small part of the truth, we shall be un- 
pardonable if we stop there.' The centre, the founda- 
tion, the final end, of all these ancient predictions, is the 
birth, the life, the dying, the kingdom of our Lord. His 
day we see; not the starlight which, in his absence, was 
precious, but which is dim indeed, now that he has risen, 
—and risen with healing in his beams. 

The reader may easily verify these statements for him- 
self. If he accept them, they will be found to throw 
light upon many questions. Among other things, they 
show how the coming of Christ and “the decease he was 
to accomplish at Jerusalem ’’ became themes of deepest 
interest to Abraham, to Moses, to Elias—fit representa- 
tives of the first evangelical covenant, of the law, of the 
great line of prophets that began with Elijah and ended 
with Malachi. They show how Isaiah “ saw his glory,” 


and how David came to speak of him. Even the gospel 


1 After the birth of Isaac, in whom the promise found a partial! ful- 
fillment, Isaac passed on the promise to Jacob, and Jacob to his de- 
scendants. The predictions given by Nathan to David, David passed 
on through Solomon to his “‘greaterson.’’ Allrecognized the typical 
character of the earthly descendant, and all pointed to the coming 
Christ as the trug seed, 
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gains fresh honors when it is seen in the meeting-place of 
the ages to have been retrospective in its influence and 
blessings. It originated the types and prophecies of the 
old economy. It inspired hopes like ourown. It formed 
characters, as we learn from Hebrews 11, which we may 
well copy. And in heaven itself, it may be found that 
the song of Moses, like many a song of David, does not 
differ, except in clearness and intensity, from the song 
of the Lamb, 
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TOBACCO AND SELF-INTEREST. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. 


Thefe are few prevalent and accepted habits, we be- 
lieve, more at war with a wise self-interest than that of 
the use of tobacco. We wish to present this relation in 
the present article, reserving the relation of this habit to 
spiritual defilement for a later one. 

The very positive and unwholesome effects of tobacco 
on the human body are obvious, aside from all medical 
testimony on the subject, from the simple fact that it 
creates an intense, almost ungovernable, avpetite. Such 
an appetite arises—as in the use of opium or of alcohol 
—from a decisive change in the tissues of the body,—a 
change of the nature of disease. It is not from a nor- 
mal, but a very abnormal, condition that this insatiable 
craving springs. It discloses the unfortunate change 
which has been wrought in the physical system by tobac- 
co,—a change of which every chewer and smoker has a 
most humiliating witness within himself. He need not 
go elsewhere for a proof of the very positive power of 
tobacco. A whole day’s abstinence will be sufficient to 
assure him at once of the mischief-making and tyran- 
nical inmate he has received into the household of his 
appetites, 

Such transformation cannot take place in the delicate 
human organism without altering the general tone of 
the body, endangering its health, limiting its capacity 
of pleasure, and greatly marring its productive power. 
We may be surprised that so vigorous an agent, and one 
so alien to nourishment, does no more mischief than it 
seems to do; but our surprise should be reduced by the 
fact that the mischief is often very obvious, and, when of 
a remote and obscure character, is often hidden rather 
than overcome, 

The devils of weakness and disease which possess hu- 
manity are legion, and a goodly number of them find 
entrance by this appetite, No man can afford to reduce, 
by any indulgence, the tone of his physical system; and 
when such reduction is following from other causes, he 
cannot afford to hide it by the sedative effects of tobacco. 
If a man wishes to know where he is in physical resour- 
ces, and to handle his physical powers with economy 
and wisdom, he must not confuse the whole problem by 
this habit, 

A decided reduction of pleasure in a long life is al- 
most sure to follow from this appetite. The appetite, 
once established, confers comparatively little enjoyment, 
but is sought as a relief from the discomfort which at- 
tends on nervous exhaustion, or on denial, The man is 
driven forward by the inconvenience of abstinence far 
more than drawn onward by the pleasures of indulgence. 
The use of tobacco is completely opposed to that peace- 
ful possessior. of one’s appetites by which they bring 
many gratifications and demand none. The right rela- 
tion to one’s enjoyment is lost, and instead of holding 
them in easy subjection, he is held in subjection to them. 
This relation involves a loss of pleasure, just as certainly 
as of manhood, When the recognized limit of indul- 
gence is reached, the cutting edge of discomfort is par- 
tially removed; but if even a brief denial is put, by 
intention or by accident, on the appetite, it becomes at 
once restive and clamorous, 

Other better and more enjoyable pleasures are sacri- 
ficed to this enjoyment. All pleasures are not open to 
us; we must choose among them. He who chooses 
tobacco as his after-dinner indulgence leaves behind him 
the more delicate appreciation of food, and the more 
varied and wholesome gratification of fruits which be- 
long to aperfectly healthy appetite. Strong stimulants, 

in securing their own pleasure, take away the power of a 
much wider, more discriminating, and more healthful 
use of the pleasures of the palate. One cannotsay posi- 
tively where the line of highest enjoyment is found; but 
when one chooses tobacco as his solace, he has slipped 
into the snare of a seductive, fallen angel, who will drive 
from him many wiser, better, and more gentle spirits,— 
who would have sought his permanent delight in many 
delicate ways. 

It is an unsocial habit. In a limited way, in the form 





of smoking, it is social; but even then it is narrowly 
elective of those of like habits, and comes in to reduce 
the mental tone and straiten the circle of feeling. The 
indulgence, as more or less offensive, repels many, and 
the persons repelled are those of a more refined and 
inspiring temper. The habit is exclusive and narrow in 
its social and in its physical relations. 

The use of tobacco puts a serious obstacle in the way 
of the success of a young man. There is no employment 
to which it recommends him; there are many employ- 
ments in connection with which it is a formidable or a 
fatal difficulty. The use of tobacco is rarely, indeed, a 
predisposing term in favor of a young man with any- 
body, while in many cases, even with those who them- 
selves use it, its use is a decisive objectidn, when any 
position of delicate trust is under consideration. It 
lowers, both directly and by association, in very many 
minds, the sense of soundness and strength which they 
wish to connect with a young man whom they are to 
encounter constantly in important relations. 

Rarely, indeed, would any man, himself addicted to a 
temperate use of tobacco, recommend the habit as a wise 
and grateful one to a young man in whom he was inter- 
ested. How many fathers would give this counsel to 
sons? How very many, on the other hand, out of their 
own experience, would give with great urgency the op- 
posite advice? A man of good judgment, having reached 
mature years without the habit, very rarely takes it up. 
It is fastened on boys and young men in that period of 
crudeness and greenness in which they are mistaking the 
vices of their elders for their virtues, their errors for their 
excellences. A boy once gotten beyond this unripe age, 
so succulent of moral malaria, without the habit, finds 
nothing in it to appeal to his growing judgment and 
experience. 

The expense of this habit is an important and uncom- 
pensated burden on any young man. A wise economy 
is a universal condition of success. Here is an economy 
large enough to be in itself of considerable importance ; 
one which in no way interferes with progress and self- 
improvement; and one which tends to remove the temp- 
tations to indolence and wastefulness in many directions. 

The funds which a young man addicted to the use of 
tobacco devotes to this end, are quite sufficient—if he is 
without wealth—to reduce seriously his chances of suc- 
cess in business; while this form of expenditure will 
often anticipate for him very desirable outlays for social 
and intellectual improvement. He often chooses be- 
tween this one habit, with its unfavorable associations, 
and a large variety of truly valuable attainments to be 
won at a much lighter rate. 

With working-men, this habit is especially unfor- 
tunate, as narrowing narrow means; making more gross, 
gross tendencies; reducing ambition, and consuming on 
personal indulgences the resources of the entire house- 
hold. If an angel of hope and prosperity shall ever 
descend on the homes of the poor, one of the first things 
she will drive out will be tobacco, which deadens all the 
incentives of life, and consumes its resources in utter 
waste. We certainly do not envy the poor their pleas- 
ures, we only regret that they are of so unproductive a 
character. 
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FALSE HEROES AND THE STUDY OF 
GREAT LIVES. 


BY HAROLD VAN SANTVOORD. 


Obligations rest lightly on the mind that plans and 
acts from an exaggerated sense of its importance as a 
moving force in the world. In the egotist’s conviction, 
high talent and an original bias are conditions of royalty 
that may safely trample law under its feet. “I amking 
of the Romans,” said a famous emperor, “and am there- 
fore above grammar.” When Cambyses desired to marry 
one of his sisters, and was informed by the royal judges that 
they could find no law licensing the act, the wily monarch 
replied that he had discovered a new law permitting the 
king of Persia to do as he pleased. It is related that 
Victor Hugo,—who believed in metempsychosis, and 
once maintained that his soul was the soul of Isaiah the 
prophet, and had reached its highest point of develop- 
ment in him,—on presenting himself for admission at 
the French Academy, was asked who was the greatest 
living poet, and replied, “The second is Alfred de Mus- 
set;” which is only equaled by the story Coleridge tells 
of a conceited man who never mentioned his own name 
without taking off his hat to himself with the most pro- 
found demonstration of respect. It is such egotism that 
constitutes itself a god; and the gods, from Homeric 


times, have made their own laws, instituting rigid rules. 
of conduct for less favored men. 

Then there is the intolerable abuse of hero-worship.. 
Napoleon, as seen in Court Garden, Diisseldorf, in a 
majestic attitude on horseback, with the white hand that. 
held thunderbolts with the grip of Ajax and grasped at. 
despotism, gently patting his palfrey, awoke from Heine: 
the impious reflection: “The sunbeams quivered in the 
air; the trees bowed their stately heads; and on his: 
countenance were written the words, ‘Thou shalt have: 
no other gods but me!’” An enthusiastic admirer of 
Rubinstein said that on the last day the great pianist 
would be asked to play a sonata; the shade of the musi- 
cian would sit down at a shadowy piano, and at the 
crash the dead would awake. More recently, at the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy, a lecturer said of a dead 
American poet, that he had no need of regeneration, 
“for he never committed asin.” Extravagant as these 
incidents are, they do not mark a limit to the fanatical 
hero and idol worship that deifies human nature, and is 
made a substitute for religion and devotional acts, 
divorcing genius from moral character, and condoning 
faults in our literary idols which would be reprehended 
in.the meanest outcast who walks the streets. Civiliza- 
tion can only live by religion, says Professor Seeley; but 
in the fanatical fawning and obeisance to men of genius 
who have scaled Olympian heights, a form of religion is 
instituted of which morality does not constitute a part. 
A popular want is a hero who shall appear god-like and 
divine, and yet exhibit the frailties and vices of man. 
As the instincts of modesty are gradually overcome by 
subtle insinuations in the guise of tenderness and affec- 
tion, so the love of ideal truth and manly virtue are 
abased by the false examples of men who are great in 
heroic deeds, but of whom it cannot be said that the 
former attributes are a part of their nature. Enthusiasm 
excited by the mention of a great name is no index to 
the moral worth of that name as an evidence of charac- 
ter. Our biographers have less insight into moral char- 
acter than the readers of biography; who form the final 
judgment. In the last analysis, we penetrate the husk 
of fleshly integuments, and reach the soul itself. The 
real hero of history is he who battles for the right, and 
his courage and manly faith far outweigh the shining 
qualities that give éc/at to the popular hero. 


Our hot-headed heroes could not stand the test we 
apply to friends and companions. Why a hero should 
be absolved from moral responsibility, faith in God, 
integrity, truthfulness, courage to face a wrong, and 
purity of soul, is a question having no piquant attraction 
as a subject of mental analysis. We forgive much to the 
man of reputed genius; and a foreigner who writes clever 
verses, and has a talent for trifling with the holiest affec- 
tions in sensuous poems full of seductive views of the 
immoralities of art and life, is received by virtuous peo- 
ple with marked attention, though they would blush to 
read his verses aloud under the evening lamp. The 
great man whose fame and influence have penetrated 
and won our hearts is not the person we would love and 
venerate as a friend. And this blind worship of genius 
dwarfs and stunts the intellect, and destroys the germ of 
individualism we are seeking to unfold; for we redupli- 
cate in ourselves the foibles and idiosyncrasies of our 
hero in the vain attempt to make his ideas and indi- 
viduality our own, merely copying his gait and gesture, 
imitating his lisp and accent, and touching the hem of 
his robe. 

Always the touch of genius inspires an enthusiasm for 
the power that transcends ordinary human gifts. Intel- 
lectual force is a world-destroying element when not 
tempered and held in check by the moral intuitions. It 
is like the lightning that leaps through the sky. Few 
can resist its influence. Such was Byron’s power and 
magical art, that young men imitated the curl of his lip 
and the scowl of his brow, and tasted the cup of melan- 
choly which the poet drank to its bitter dregs. ‘There 
was created in the minds of many an absurd and per- 
nicious association between intellectual power and moral 
depravity.” The hero himself is not more fertile in 
shifts and contrivances for evading moral duty than his 
worshipers -are in resources for excusing his faults and 
foibles. 

But we are fond of holding up for the emulation of the 
young those exalted types of character which embody 
the greatest energy in the life of a nation. Character is 
not the record of ideas and opinions, but is life itself. 
Whatever his destiny, a sincere man keeps steadily in 
view the great end of his being: first, to live the life 
which is his own,—a separate and individual existence; 
and then to actualize this existence in his intercourse 
with the world. But how is he so to labor as to cause 





his individuality to fulfill its duty as imposed upon bim 
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by the laws of his being? His own conscience furnishes 
the key. He may teach and be taught by example. 
There are qualities in his inmost being which had their 
counterpart in the titanic souls who rose superior to 
their age, and changed the course of history. First, he 
has an inherent capacity for elevating his nature and 
mastering the spirit of evil within him; then of com- 
prehending the deep significance and something of the 
mystery of his spiritual being. Knowledge of the truth 
should always be the one aim of life; and once having 
formulated his faith, let him assert his character by 
proving himself the apostle, and, if needs be, the martyr, 
of truth. ' 

That zeal for truth which prompted Luther to say, 
“T will go to Worms though there are as many devils 
as there are tiles on the houses,” is a proof of character 
transcending the cleverest mots of the hero of Austerlitz 
and Jena. Yet Napoleon, despite his cruelty, selfish- 
ness, egotism, and abuse of power, was enabled to per- 
ceive certain elements and phases of truth. He was not 
a hero of weak and vacillating purpose. Has not his 
biography a certain value for us? Was there ever a 
great man who lives in the pages of history whose life 
may not be commended for heroic purposes and actions? 
To what extent ought we to imitate the good in the man 
is not the question, but is there good in one whose life 
left a stain upon the annals of our race? Had his life, 
apart from a self-seeking glory, an aim, object, or enthu- 
siasm worthy of emulation? These are questions that 
directly concern us. 

One eager for the truth, and willing to learn, will not 
undervalue the ferce and suggestiveness of the heroic 
qualities conspicuous in great lives, though dwarfed and 
rendered inutile in a moral sense by a fiery ambition, 
which is often the poison that lurks in the veins, and the 
rock on which men are stranded. The lives of Cromwell 
and Bonaparte contain cues for some earnest soul who is 
lacking in those manly attributes which represent the 
highest title of these heroes to fame and glory. Human 
nature reveres the men of nerve and backbone, and de- 
spises the invertebrate jelly-fish of humanity. “It can- 
not be too often repeated,” says an English writer, “that 
eminent individualities, men like Burke and Joseph de 
Maistre, are by no means to be taken as guides abso- 
lutely. Yet they are full of stimulus and instruction 
for us. We may find it impossible to accept their main 
positions; but the resoluteness with which they with- 
stand the prevailing ideas of their time, and the certainty 

with which they predict the apparition of something dif- 
ferent, are often a proof of their insight.” This resolute- 
mess and firm decision and penetrating insight invest 
;men eminent in art, in science, and in liftrature, with 
«the qualities of the hero. But engraft their individuali- 
- ties on-our own lives, and they would prove unsafe guides 
: for us. ;What we have to do is to admire their tenacity 
. of purpose, the courage of their opinions, their heroism, 
; prudence,..and insight. It is to study the gifts with 


the impurities behind. And why not study the human 
character for the good we get out of it by the light of 
pure reason? 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. . 
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A RARE KIND OF GOLD. 


BY BERTHA A. ZEDI WINKLER. 


“Do stir yourself, Betsy, and get the school in order. 
I hear the lady herself will be there to see the children, 
and select a likely girl from the neighborhood to assist 
Miss Lightheart in her charge of them. Nodoubt many 
will present themselves as ‘likely.’ A little salary in 
connection with the honor of being a teacher will be a 
great consideration with many a poor family. It would 
with ours, know. And I wish, Betsy Boggs, you would 
stir, and be a little more self-asserting. You are big 
enough to be seen, I’m sure, and might be doing some- 
thing better than handling brooms and dust-brushes,— 
and helping those young mischievous boys at the school 
out of scrapes or into them, for all I know. They are 
after you, any way, asif they had gold to pick off’n you.” 

So far was this from being the case, however, that the 
janitress of the charity school laughed at her own remark, 
and Betsy, her bound girl, hurried off with a keener 
sense than ever of her hard lot, and the absence of 
attraction from her homely and scantily clad person. 

The most important figure in her little world was the 
philanthropic lady who had started and maintained a 
sort of sewing and industrial school for teaching the 
small boys and girls of that indigent neighborhood the 
ways of usefulness, and of keeping out of the slums. She 
had only seen her twice; but her benign face and gen- 
erous acts were an ever-accompanying influence in Betsy’s 
life, and were reflected in her own helpful sympathy for 
the children. 

What was an unusual thing for Betsy, she was absent 
when the janitress opened the school for the children, 
and great was their consternation at this discovery ; for 
on this special occasion they had depended more than 
ever upon Betsy’s putting the finishing touches to their 
toilets as they entered, and giving them the cues for cor- 
rect. behavior, and answers to questions the great lady 
was in the habit of putting to them. 

Now, without Betsy at the door, they filed in most 
reluctant and forlorn-looking. One little fellow had his 
cap on crooked, another forgot to take it off inside, a 
third had his shoe-strings loose, a fourth had a lot of 
dirty strings and gimcracks dangling from his pockets, 
some had soiled faces and some soiled hands, for whom 
Betsy’s floor-rag might have done hasty service, and all 
looked more or less at a loss how to use their wits should 
the lady on the platform address them. 

She had arrived with a number of persons interested 


\ which they..are endowed; to discover the diversity of | in the work. Some solicitous parents were also there to 


. their, talents, the trend of the mind, and nature of the 
. spiritual powers they misapplied, which might have 
become true educators of their souls. 

That superior culture which quickens the moral intui- 
‘tions, refines and purifies the atmosphere of one’s being 
-and reveals its inner lights, is an individualizing process 
with reference to the inner self and its final destiny. 
‘Often a human life is moulded in its external form by 
‘the influence and example of men who make history. 
But the inner life is a thing apart; its secret thoughts 


watch proceedings, and among them stood a number 
of young girls as anxious candidates for the office of 
assistant teacher, when Betsy appeared, breathless and 
flushed, at the half-open door, and beckoned to one of 
the children. 

At sight of her there was a stir and murmur of “ Betsy, 
Betsy,” throughout the school, which changed into wide- 
eyed surprise as the girl she had called moved up the 
aisle, and handed the lady a huge bouquet of wild flowers. 

“Thank you, my dear. This is very beautiful and 


reveal the individualtsm of the mind indpendently of | thoughtful of you and your school-mates. It must have 


these influences, as in a darkened room the perfume, or 


‘soul-essence, of a rare flower, detached from a nosegay, 
‘is a botanical clue to its name and value. “ Look within,” 
‘says Marcus Aurelius; “let neither the peculiar quality 
of anything nor its value escape thee.” 

The truth-seeker who looks within finds in his inmost 
‘soul an intellectual longing for a guide, a help, an in- 
-centive, such as is best represented by the stimulus which 
‘biography affords. Men live for one another. 
‘nothing obscure in the lessons enforced by great lives. 


There is 


taken you quite a while to collect so many,” said the 
lady, touched by their artless way of showing regard. 

“Tt—it’s from Betsy Boggs,” replied the girl confusedly, 
but with a sturdy determination to put the credit where 
it belonged. 

“She does just such things to us when we are sick, 
and I—I hope you are not sick,” she added, with a vague 
notion that she must say something suitable and proper. 

The old folks laughed, but the little ones thought it 
was just the right thing to say, and wished they could do 


-And likewise the-myths and abstractions of the poet and | half as well should their turn come to speak to the lady, 
romancist inspire our thoughts, and prick our hearts | who, concluding that Betsy was one of them, scanned 
‘and consciences with the magic touch of Ithuriel’s spear. | the numerous faces as if she would single out and en- 


We have a higher conception of life and destiny from 


courage the backward girl into showing herself, while all 


reading Hemer and Milton, a sense of music in our| the time Betsy was safely screened outside the door, 
being as the tuneful legends of King Arthur and his | tremulous and flushed with delight. 


-Knights of the Round Table linger in ear, and a tender 
‘sympathy for the lower phases of human life and human 


She longed so much to take the lady’s hand, and be 
spoken to by her. In fact, a secret wish had crept into 


‘suffering, when the vivid creations,of a familiar novelist | her heart for that position as teacher, that she might be 


‘pass in view. ; 


“The right or wrong of a book,” writes a modern 


philosopher, “depends upon the good we get out. of it.” 


‘One should read books by a filtering process, and leave 


associated with her in the same work. But not for worlds 
would she have stood in competition with girls so much 
better known, and perhaps worthier, than she. 

Poor Betsy, the sweeper, dreamed a delirious dream, 








See 


she knew. But, somehow, that gentle voice in there 
always brought it. And she opened the door again 
slightly, that she might not miss a sound of her voice. 

“Well, my little friends, your teacher tells me that 
you are often unruly, and not so apt at learning what 
she would have you. Now, pethaps, yott do not always 
understand her, or she doesn’t quite undetstand you at 
least; I will believe no worse of you. So I am going to 
give you some one you all know and like, and who is at 
the same time capable and helpful to you in every way. 
To do this, I want you to help me select your future 
teacher, and, when she is selected, to follow her instruc- 
tions in every particular. Will you promise?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” came promptly from the whole school 
at this sudden awakening of individual interest. 

“Then every bright boy and girl will answer my 
questions.” 

Of course, every one there wanted to be considered 
bright, and, anticipating some weighty conundrums, 
there was a sudden recollection of the ever-helpful Betsy, 
accompanied with longing looks toward the door. But 
she was safely screened from their solicitous glances, 
though seeing and hearing everything with absorbing 
interest. 

“Now, then, tell me the name of a strong, hearty, 
cheerful young lady that is not afraid of noisy, fighting 
boys, and fractious, tattling girls, and makes them mind 
her when she has a mind to.” 

The children’s eyes fell under the reproof of this in- 
direct allusion to their own behavior. But they soon got 
over their guilty feeling, and shouted with one accord: 

“Betsy Boggs!” 

The lady seemed taken back, but continued : 

“ And who do you know that is tidy, cleanly, punctual 
and diligent, and expects every boy and girl around her 
to be the same?” 

The children were now as much taken back with her 
questions as she was with their answer. They expected 
to have their smartness, their knowledge of neighbors, 
and their general good judgment sounded and consulted, 
and instead she was giving them some smart reproofs and 
wholesome lessons in a new fashion. 

They didn’t feel at all comfortable, and thought of 
Betsy with increasing fondness, as well as confidence 
that she was all the strict lady could desire. So once 
more they answered triumphantly : 

* Betsy Boggs!” 

The questioner received this announcement with an 
incredulous and amused smile. 

“This is quite strange,” she said after 1 pause. “If 
you had known my intentions beforehand, I would 
say you plotted together in favor of some particular 
girl. Are you quite sure now that this Betsy Boggs 
fairly deserves your unanimous vote?” 

The children caught fire at once. 

“When she ties my shoe-strings they don’t open the 
whole day,” came the convincing testimony from a small 
voice in one corner. 

“She makes me throw all the matches and cigar- 
stumps out o’ my pocket!” from another. 

“She showed me how ‘to wash my face clean all by 
myself, when mother’s away washing!” shouted a third. 

“‘T sew all the buttons on my trousers since I’ve known 
Betsy!” 

“And I black my shoes every day since she showed 
me how easy it was!” 

“ An’ I never kick holes in ’em any more as I used to!” 

‘And I could sew a whole dress if Betsy showed me, 
I know I could!” 

Excitement in the championship of their questioned 
heroine was running higher. A dozen more had risen 
to add to the category of Betsy’s merits, when the lady 
waved them back. 

“Then you all know and like most for your teacher—” 

“Betsy Boggs!” was shouted with a will. And two 
sturdy lads, taking the lady’s searching looks around the 
room for asummons of Betsy, brought her in with the air 
of proud constables. 

A storm of impulsive applause greeted her appearance. 
The lady smiled her welcome through tears as she ex- 
tended her hand to Betsy the sweeper, and said: 

“The children’s best friend will make their best 
teacher.” 

Betsy cried outright—it was all so unexpected; the 
children were so delighted they couldn’t help making a 
tremendous noise; and the old folks told the janitress 
they never knew the children had such a treasure in her 
girl. 

“Well, well,” she replied, quite mollified at the turn 
of affairs, “I always said they were after her as if they 
had gold to pick off’n her. Maybe it’s so, maybe it’s so, 
There’s more than one kind of gold.” 
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LESSON 


CALENDAR. 


[Second Quarter, 1886.] 


1. April 4.—The Word Made Flesh 


John 1 ; 1-18 





2. April 11.—The First Disciples. 


John 1 : 35-51 





April 18.—The First Miracle... 


Jobn 2° 1-11 





April 25.—Jesus and Nicodemus., 
May 2.—Jesus at the Well............ 
May 9.—Sowing and Reaping 
May 16.—The Nobleman’s Son.... 
May 23.—Jesus at Bethesda 


SeXrearsp 


John 3 : 1-18 











May 30.—Jesus Feeding Five Thousand... 
10. June 6.—Jesus the Bread of Life... 
11. June 13.—Jesus the Christ.............. 
12. June 20.—Jesus and Abraham..... 


John 4: 526 


seobees John 4 :27-42 





etcoupeorssqvononessdbeostesoosoes John 4 :43-54 
_— John 5 : 5-18 
copay John 6 ; 1-21 
....J Ohn 6 : 22-40 
ede svesaovesnoovenseusnseoenscepeneeitll John 7 : 37-52 
.JSohn 8: 31-38, 44-59 


18, June 27.—Review; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson se- 


lected by the school. 





LESSON XII., SUNDAY, JUNE 20, 1886. 


TITLE: 


JESUS AND ABRAHAM. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(John 8: 
COMMON VERSION. 


81. Then said Jesus to those 
Jews which believed on him, If 
ye continue in my word, then are 
ye my disciples indeed ; 

82. And ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make 
you free. 

33. They answered him, We 
be A’bra-ham's seed, and were 
never in bondage to any man : 
how sayest thou, Ye shall be 
made free? 

34, Jesus answered them, Ver- 
ily, verily, I say unto you, Whoso- 
ever committeth sin is the ser- 
vant of sin. 

35. And the servant abideth 
not in the house for ever: but 
the Son abideth ever. 

86. If the Son therefore shall 
make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed. 

87. I know that ye are A’bra- 
ham’s seed; but ye seek to kill 
me, because my word hath no 
place in you. 

38. I speak that which I have 
seen with my Father ; and ye do 
that which ye have seen with 
your father... . 

44. Ye are of your father the 
devil, and the lusts of your 
father ye will do: he was a mur- 
derer from the beginning, and 
abode not in the truth, because 
there is no truth in him. When 
he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of 
his own : for he is a liar, and the 
father of it. 

45. And because I tell you the 
truth, ye believe me not. 

46. Which of you convinceth 
meofsin? AndifI say the truth, 
why do ye not believe me? 

47. He that is of God heareth 
God’s words: ye therefore hear 
them not, because ye are not of God. 

48. Then answered the Jews, 
and said unto him, Say we not 
well that thou art a Sa-mir’i-tan, 
and hast a devil? 

49. Jesus answered, I have not 
a devil; but I honour my Father, 
and ye do dishonour me, 

60. And I seek not mine own 
glory : there is one that seeketh 
and judgeth. 

51. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, If a man keep my saying, 
he shall never see death. 

62. Then said the Jews unto 
him, Now we know that thou 
hast a devil. A’bra-ham is dead, 
and the prophets; and thou say- 
est, If a man keep my saying, he 
shall never taste of death, 

53. Art thou greater than our 
father A’bra-ham, which is dead? 
and the prophets are dead ; whom 
makest thou thyself? 

54. Jesus answered, If I honour 
myself, my honour is nothing : it 
is my Father that honoureth me ; 
of whom ye say, that he is your 
God: 

55. Yet ye have not known 
him; but I know him: and if 
I should say, I know him not, I 
shall be a liar like unto you: but 
I know him, and keep his saying. 

56. Your father A’bra-ham re- 
joiced to see my day : and he saw 
#, and was glad. 

57. Then said the Jews unto 





him, Thou art not yet fifty 
10r, hath no place in you 

which ye heard from the Father. 

4Or, When one speaketh a lie, he 


speaketh of 
Gitar, Gr, demon, %Qr, teat he should see ™Gr. was 


31-38, 44-59.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


31 Jesus therefore said to those 
Jews which hed believed him, 
If ye abide in my word, then 
32 are ye truly my disciples; and 
ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free. 
33 They answered unto him, We 
be Abraham’s seed, and have 
never yet been in bondage to 
any man: how sayest thou, 
34 Ye shall be made free? Jesus 
answered them, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Every one that 
committeth sin is the bond- 
35 servant ofsin. And the bond- 
servant abideth not in the 
house for ever: the son abid- 
86 eth for ever. If therefore the 
Son shall make you free, ye 
37 shall be free indeed. I know 
that ye are Abraham’s seed; 
yet ye seek to kill me, because 
my word ‘hath not free course 
88 in you. I speak the things 
which I have seen with 2my 
Father: and ye also do the 
things which ye heard from 
44 your father. ... Ye are of your 
father the devil, and the lusts 
of your father it is your will to 
do. He was a murderer from 
the beginning, and *stood not 
in the truth, because there is 
no truth in him. *When he 
speaketh a lie, he speaketh of 
his own : for he is a liar, and 
45 the father thereof. But be- 
cause I say the truth, ye 
46 believe me not. Which of 
you convicteth me of sin? If 
} say truth, why do ye not be- 
47 lieve me? He that is of God 
heareth the words of God ; for 
this cause ye hear them not, 
because ye are not of God. 
48 The Jews answered and said 
unto him, Say we not well 
that thou art a Samaritan, and 
49 hast a Sdevil? Jesus answered, 
I have not a ‘devil; but I 
honour my Father, and ye dis- 
50 honour me. But I seek not 
mine own glory: there is one 
that seeketh and judgeth. 
51 Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
If a man keep my word, he 
52 shall never see death. The 
Jews said unto him, Now we 
know that thou hast a ‘devil. 
Abraham is dead, and the 
prophets; and thou sayest, If 
aman keep my word, he shall 
53 never tasteof death. Art thou 
greater than our father Abra- 
ham, which is dead? and the 
prophets are dead: whom 
54 makest thou thyself? Jesus 
answered, If I glorify myself, 
my glory is nothing: it is my 
Father that glorifieth me; of 
whom ye say, that he is your 
55 God ; and ye have not known 
him : but I know him; and if 
I should say, I know him not, 
I shall be like untg you, aliar: 
but I know him, and keep his 
56 word. Your father Abraham 
rejoiced *to see my day; and 
57 he saw it, and was glad. The 
Jews therefore said unto him, 
Thou art not yet fifty years old, 
and hast thou seen Abraham? 
58 Jesus said unto them, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Before 
5° Abraham ‘was, Iam. They 


20r, ihe Father : do yealso therefore the thi: 
3Some ancient authorities read stande: 


own : for also is 





took up stones therefore to cast 
at him: but Jesus *hid him- 
self, and went out of the tem- 
ple.® Li 


years old, and hast thou seen 
A’bra-ham 

58. Jesus said unto them, Ver- 
ily, yerily, Isay unto you, Before 
A’bra-ham was, I am. 

8Or, was hidden, and went &c 

59. Then took they up stones to ®Many ancient authorities add 1 
cast at him: but Jesus hid him- | going through the midst of them went 
self, and went out of the temple, his way, and so passed by 
going through the midst of them, 
and so passed by. 

The American Committee would substitute ‘ who” for “‘ which” in 
verses 31 and 53; ‘“‘are”’ Lod “be” in verse 33; “‘standeth”’ for “ stood” 
and omit marg.? in verse 44; “demon” for “devil” in verses 48, 49, and 
> and omit marg.5; ‘‘ died” "or “is dead” and“ are dead”’ | Compare vi. 


49, 58.) in verses 2 and 53; and “‘ was born” for “ was,” and omit marg.?, 
in’ verse 58. 











LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Glory of the Only Begotten. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : We beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only begotten from the Father.—John 1 : 14. 
Lesson Toric : A Glorious Liberator. 
1. Freedom Proffered, vs. 31-38. 
Lesson OUTLINE : { 2. Bondage Demonstrated, vs. 44-47 
3. Death Vanquished, vs. 48-59. 
Gotpen Text: Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day: and he saw it, and was glad.—John 8 : 56. 





Dartty Home READINGS: 

M.—John 8 ; 31-38, 44-59. A glorious Liberator. 
T.—Rom. 7 : 1-25, The breaking of bondage. 
W.—Rom. 8:1-17. Not bondage, but adoption. 

*T.—Gal. 4:19-31. Not bondmen, but sons. 
F.—Rom. 6: 1-23. The freeman’s duty. 
$.—Heb. 12 : 12-24. The freeman’s inheritance. 
§.—Rom. 5:1-11. Joys of the free. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, FREEDOM PROFFERED. 


I. Sin Makes Bondage: 
Every one that committeth sin is the bondservant of sin (34). 


No man can serve two masters (Matt. 6 : 24). 

Ye cannot serve God and mammon om 6: o 

His servanis ye are whom ye ont 

Ye were servants of sin (Rom. 6: 

ee. . is in bondage with a children (Gal. 4 : 25). 
They. . are bondservants of corruption (2 Pet. 2:19). 


i. Truth Brings Freedom: 
The truth shall make you free (32). 


Sin shall not have 9 ¥ er you (Rom. 6 ; 14). 
ade free from sin (Rom. 6 : 18). 
We have been discharged from the law (Rom. 7 : 6). 
Ye are not under the law (Gal. 5 : 18 }. 
The perfect law, the law of liberty (Jas. 1 : 25). 
Free, and not using your freedom for a cloke (1 Pet. 2 : 16). 


lll, Christ Gives Freedom: 
If... the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed (36). 


He brow ht me up also out of an horrible pit (Psa. 40 : 2). 
Lord .. . Set me in a large place (Psa. 118 : 5). 

Lie! in te Ohries Jesus our Lord (Rom. 6 : 23), 

The law . . . in Christ Jesus a _ ‘free (Rom. 8 ; 2). 

The Lord’s freedman (1 Cor. 7 

by freedom did Christ set us pad (Gal. 5:1). 


“The truth shall make you free.” And therein the truth differs 

"from error. Error binds, deceives;enslaves ; it may give license, 

but it never sets free. There is no slave who is so really a slave 

at the man who is under the bond of error ; for where others 
be slaves in the body, he is a slave in the soul. 

2, Have never yet been in bondage to any man.”’ No; but there 
is a worse bondage hey bondage to man. There is a bondage 
whose fetters are so ht at = that they are hardly felt, na 
yet which become hand as adamant ere the enslaved is’ fully 
aware. In that more fatal bondage, many are held who never 
yet have been in bondage to any man 

8. ‘Every one that committeth sin is ‘the bondservant of sin.” 
And since there are few of us who commit no sin, it is evident 
that there are few of us who do not need to be set free from the 
bondage of sin. Happy is the bondsman whom the Son sets 
free ; for he shall be indeed. 


II. BONDAGE DEMONSTRATED. 


I. By Doing Evil Deeds: 
The lusts of your father it is your will to do (44). 


The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat (Gen. 3 : 13) 

Every imagination . .. of his heart was only evil iden. 6 : 5). 
The tares are the sons of the evil one (Matt. 13 : 38). 

All these evil things proceed from within (Mark 7 : 28). 

O full of all guile, . . . thou son of the devil (Acts 13: 10). 
He that doeth sin is of the devil (1 John 3 : 8). 


ll. By Disbelieving the Lord: 
Because I say the truth, ye believe me not (45). 


Who hath believed our report ? (isa 53:1.) 

If I tell you, ye beng not believe (Luke 22 : 67). 

Except ye see si . ye willin no w ise believe (John 4 ; 48). 
Whom he sent, ms ye believe not (John 5: *.. 

Ye have seen me, _ yet believe not (John 6: 

Except ye believe, ... ye shall die in your sins John 8 : 24). 


lll. By Not Hearing Truth: 
Ye hear them not, because ye are not of God (47). 


Hear ye indeed, but understand not (Isa. 6 : 9). 

Their ears are dull of hearing (Matt. 13 : 15). 

Who hath ears to hear, let him hear (Mark 4: 

I told you bogie | things, and ye bel eve 4 ‘Sonn 3:12). 
How shall ye believe my words (John 5 

He who is not of God heareth us not (1 jonn 4:6). 

1. ‘‘The lusts of your father it is your will to do.” Men do not sin 
because they do not want to sin ; a sin because they wané to 
sin, and take pleasure in sinning. hen a man goes over tothe 
side of the Devil, it can safely be inferred, that he goes to that 
side because that is the side on which he prefers to be. 

2. ‘* Because I say the truth, ye believe me not.”” There is such a 
thing as choosing the evil because it is the evil, and preferring 
a refuge of pleasant lies because it is a refuge of pleasant lies. 
There is such a thing as calm, deliberate diabolism in the world ; 
and the sooner we recognize that, the sooner we shall be pre- 
pared to cope with it on a right footing. 

8. ‘‘If I say truth, why do ye not believe me?” Why, indeed? 
Since right isright and truth is truth, why should not men always 
choose the truth and the right? Let each answer the question 
for himself. 


III. DEATH VANQUISHED. 
1. A Dying Race: 
Abraham, .. . and the prophets are dead (53). 
Dust thou iat, puns unto dust shalt thou return (Gen. 3: 19). 
What man is he that shall live and not see death? (Psa. 89; 4s. :) 
Man goeth to his long home (Eccl. 12 : 5). 
| ee my do they live for Lag Ys (Zech. 1:5.) 
passed unto all men (Rom. 5 . 
it is vegpointed unto men once to die (Heb. 9 : 27). 


P os CS. 0 ee 





I. A Life-giving Obedience : 


If aman keep my word, he shall never see death (51). 
Blessing, if thou shalt hearken (Deut. 11 : 27). 
Hearken unto my voice, and I will be mus be (Jer. 7 : 28). 
We must obey God rather than men (Acts 5 : 29). 
Obedience unto righteousness (Rom. 6 : 16). 
Unto all them that obey him. ; . eternal salvation (Heb. 5 : 9). 
Ye have purified your souls in your obedience (1 Pet. 1 ; 22). 


Il. An Ever-living Saviour : 
Before Abraham was, I am (58). 


Lord, ... our dwellingplace in all pees (Psa. 90 : 1). 
In the beginning was the Word (John 1 

The glory which I had . eesti the weal was (John 17 : 5). 
He is before all things (Coil. 1 

The heavens are the works of thy “hands (Heb. 1 : 10). 

I m alive for evermore (Rev. 1 : 18). 


1. ‘There is one that .. . judgeth.’’ One who takes no bribes, who 
is not moved by party clamors, who never swerves to the right 
hand nor to the left. When a man is battling for the right, and 
seems left to the fury of those who are battling for the wrong, it 
is strength to the arm to remember that there is one Judge who 
sees and knows all. 

“Ttis — Father that glorifieth me.” And before that glory the 
shouts of the rabble seem empty, and the best of earth’s fame 
— dim. Yet how many strive to be glorified by men, and 

ow few seek to be gloriued by the Father. 

“T know him, and keep his word.” If we can truly say that, 

it matters little whom else we know, or of whom we are known. 

To know, and be known of, God is the highest glory that can 
fall to man ; and it shall be recognized as such when the Son of 
man confesses those who are his before the Father and the angels, 


of 


~ 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


BONDAGE AND FREEDOM. 

1, Physical Bondage: 

An ancient institution (Gen. 9 : 25, 2. 

Called bondmen (Gen. po 18; 44: 

Some born in bondage (Gen. 14: We ‘Psa. 116 : 16). 

Some captured in war (I . a: 14; 2 Kings 5: 2). 

Subject to sale (Gen. 17 

Debtors sold into ah ALY (3 Kings’ 4: 1s Matt. 18 : 25). 

Thieves sold into bondage (Exod. 22 

Bondage of Israelites not perpetual (iad. 21:2; Lev. 26:10). 
2. Spiritual Bondage: 

Is to the Devil (1 Tim. 8:7; 2Tim.2 26). 

Is to fear of death (Heb. 2: 14, 15). 

Is to sin (John 8 : 34; Rom. 6 : 16). 

Is to corruption Q Pet. 2: io; ‘Rom. 8 : 21). 

Is to iniquity (Acts 8: 23). 

Is to the world (Gal. 4: 3). 

Is to spiritual death (Rom. 7 : 24). 

Is unknown by its subjects (John 8 : 33). 


3. Spiritual Freedom: 
Promised (Isa. 42 : 6, 7; 1). 
EL evs A xod.1: 13, 4 wie Deut. 4: as 
rough Christ (Joh n 8:36; Rom.7: 
Proffered by the an x (Luke 4 .17- bie 
Through the trut hn 8 : 32). 
Testified by the Spisit (Rom, Bi 15; Gal. 4:5, 6). 
Enjoyed by saints (Rom. 6 22). 
ts should abide in it (Gal 8: 1). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Immediately after the preceding lesson comes a section 
(John 7: 53 to 8: 11) which is not found in “most of the 
ancient authorities” for the New Testament text. It is, 
accordingly, put within brackets by the Revisers. The 
narrative intervening between this doubtful section and 
the beginning of the lesson is occupied with discussions 
between Jesus and the Jews. In the first, the Pharisees 
make the most of an apparent discrepancy in the fact that 
Jesus bore witness to himself while he had before condemned 
witness-bearing for self (John 5: 31). In the second, Jesus 
spoke more plainly of his approaching death,—only to be 
understood by some of the Jews as hinting at probable sui- 
cide, while others of deeper spiritual insight “as he spake 
..» believed.” 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


This discourse was uttered in the temple (Jchn 8 : 20),’and 
most likely at the same time as our last lesson; namely, on 
the last day of the feast of tabernacles. The story of the 
woman brought before Jesus (John 7 : 53 to 8 : 11) is unques- 
tionably not a part of the text. It can hardly fail to be reck- 
oned a true story of Jesus, being eminently characteristic of 
him, and not likely to have been invented by any of the early 
Christians. It seems to have been among the stories collected 
by Papias (about A.D. 130), as derived by him from persons 
who conversed with the apostles. It may have been written 
on the margin of John by some one who thought it a good 
illustration of the Saviour’s saying (John 8 ; 15), “I judge no 
man,” and from the margin of the passage would afterwards 
be put into the text by copyists, who thought it had been 
accidentally omitted. It does not belong here. The point 
need not now be argued, as it is conceded by nearly all critics. 

Now, if this story be entirely omitted from the text, then 
John 8 : 12 follows7 : 52, and introduces Jesus as again speak- 
ing to the Jews. There is no new note of time, the place 
remains the same, and it is easiest to suppose that, after de- 
scribing the report of the officers and the discussion among 
the rulers, the narrative goes back to Jesus still standing in 
the court and speaking, as in John 7:; 37. Or we may-sup- 
pose this was spoken on some day soon after, even as the man 
born blind was healed on the sabbath (John 9 : 14). 

Still the animated dialogue goes on. Jesus calls himself 
“the light of the world,” defends himself against the eccusa- 
tion of self-witness, and charges that the Jews do not know 
the Father (John 8: 12-20). Then he declares that he is 
going away, and they cannot come where he will be, but must 
die in their sins; and that they will know more about him 
after they have lifted him up (8: 21-30). “As he spake 
these things, many believed on him.” 

- Verses 31, 32. Abiding in the truth makes men free, 
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To those Jews who had believed him, as mentioned in the fore- 
going words (John 8.30). They believed in some sense, 
believed that he had a mission to teach, and his word ought 
to be received. But just as at the first passover of his minis- 
try (John 2: 23) many believed on his name because of the 
signs, but he did not believe in them, because he knew human 
nature too well, and just as many of the five thousand, who 
passed for disciples, abandoned him after hearing how much 
was involved in discipleship (John 6 : 60-66), so here, It 
remained to be seen whether those who believed were really 
disciples. And the test was, If ye abide in my word, then are 
ye truly my disciples: This is a most important test for all 
recent converts “Will they abide in the Saviour’s word, be- 
lieving it, and living according to its requirements? In fact, 
it is only by thus abiding in his word that they will really 
understand it, will really know the truth. The gospel is so 
practical that only by personally accepting it and living by it 
can we know the truth it teaches. People cannot fully under- 
stand swimming or skating or playing on an instrument by 
merely hearing explanations of the theory; the explanations 
must accompany practice—And the truth shall make you free: 
He meant freedom in the spiritual sense, freedom from the 
heavy yoke of rabbinical teaching (Acts 15:10; Matt. 11: 
30), and from the wretched slavery of sin; so that God’s law 
would no longer be to them a law of bondage, but a law of 
liberty (Jas. 1: 25), and “his commandments are not grievous” 
(1 John 5:3), because obeyed lovingly; freedom from all 
those delusions as to God and eternity. 

Verses 33-36. Those who live in sin are slaves of sin.— 
We be Abraham’s seed: The Jews think at once of political 
freedom, the kind of freedom that most interests men who 
have not become deeply conscious of sin, and desirous of 
spiritual deliverance. So they refer to their proud descent 
from Abraham, and add, perhaps with all the greater em- 
phasis and heat because the Romans were now their rulers, 
and have never yet been in bondage to any man. But Jesus 
solemnly turned to the thought of spiritual slavery and spir- 
itual freedom.—Every one that committeth. (doeth) sin, means 
willing and habitual sinning.—Is the slave of sin: For the word 
means “slave” both here and in Romans 6: 17,18. This is 
to impenitent sinners usually a very unpalatable saying, but 
not at all obscure. The next verse (35) isobscure. From the 
idea of a slave of sin, the thought passes to that of a slave in 
general. A slave has no such endearing and abiding relation 
to the family as a son; now the Messiah is the Son of God, 
abiding ever in his house, and so, as the Son of God, he can 
give true freedom. 

Verses 37, 38, and 44. Abraham’s descendants may yet be 
children of the Devil—Our Lord first shows that the Jews 
are not acting like descendants of Abraham in seeking to kill 
him (comp. John 7: 19). Notice that the persons here 
charged with seeking to kill him are not distinguished from 
those addressed in verse 31; he addresses them in mass, In 
verse 38, the transition is obvious. The marginal repdering 


(Rev. Ver.) is much less probable. In the portion omitted. 


(vs. 39-43), the Jews resent the intimation that they have 
any other father than Abraham. And so in verse 44, Jesus 
tells them distinctly, Ye are of your father the devil: It is an 
awful thing that the loving Redeemer should call men chil- 
dren of the Devil. The Devil—that is, Satan—is represented 
in the Scriptures as a dreadful being of whom we ought never 
to speak or think as ludicrous. Jokes about the Devil must 
be almost as pleasing and helpful to him as the denial of his 
existence.— The lusts of your father : The word “lusts” in Serip- 
ture denotes evil desires of any and every kind.—J¢ 1s your 
will to do: The Common Version would suffice if it could be 
understood that we must emphasize “will.” Two procfs are 
then indicated that the persons addressed are children of the 
Devil (comp. v. 41).—1. He was amurderer from the beginning : 
Through his primal temptation sin entered into the world, 
and death through sin (Rom. 5: 12). Soin trying to murder 
Jesus, the Jews show themselves to resemble Satan.—2. He 
stocd not in the truth ; for his original temptation to Eve wasa 
lie. And this was not a single and exceptional falsehood, but 
was representative and characteristic, because there is no truth 
in him: He lies, not through outside influence, but out of his 
own resources. By definite character, he 1s a liar, and the 
father thereof : So these Jews prove themselves to be like Satan 
by speaking falsely concerning Jesus. 

Verses 45-50. Wicked men reject the truth.—These Jews 
refuse to believe Jesus, for the very reason that he speaks the 
truth (v.45). They cannot give any good reason for rejecting 
him.— Which of you conviteth me of sin? The challenge re- 
mained then, and has ever since remained, unanswered. By 
refusing to hear the words of God (v. 47), they show themselves 
not to be of God.—Thou art a Samaritan: A term of bitter 
reproach, a natural enemy, and a law-breaker.—And hast a 
demon: The word “devil,” in the New Testament, always 
means Satan. His subordinates are called “demons.” It 1s 
to be regretted that the Revisers did not adopt the suggestion 
of the American Committee, and use “demons” in the version. 
The New Testament clearly teaches demoniacal possession to 
be a reality.. But 1t was often accompanied, whether as occa- 
sion or effect or mere attending circumstance, by symptoms of 
insanity. Hence “thou hast a demon” was said by way of 
reproach to a person who was to be reproved as talking wild 
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folly (comp. John 7 : 20). In reply, Jesus merely repels their 
accusation, and calmly appeals to the Father whom he is 
honoring, and who seeketh and judgeth: The term “seeketh” 
may here have the common sense, that God seeks men in the 
desire to save them. 

Verses 51-55. Jesus can give immortality, and so is greater 
than Abraham and the prophets—Jf a man keep my word: 
This is equivalent to “abide in my word” (v. 31). Merely 
hearing his word, and in a certain sense believing it true, will 
not suffice ; but he that lives according to it shall live forever. 
—He shall never see death: That is, “die.” When they pres- 
ently repeat his saying, they have it “taste of death” (v. 52), 
which is substantially the same. The Jews declared this un- 
questionably the utterance of a mere demoniac, who did not 
know what he was saying (v. 52). They were thinking only 
of bodily life on earth. If Jesus, the teacher, was to keep 
men always alive, (on earth), he must live always himself; 
and if so, he must be greater than our father Abraham, for both 
he and the prophets are dead. Their conclusion was true, 
though the argument by which they reached it was unsound. 
In reply, our Lord does not avow himself to be the Messiah, 
nor explain in what high sense he claims to be “the Son” 
(v. 36). The hour is not yet come for doing this. He admits 
that he has asserted lofty claims, but declares that this is not 
self-glorification, for his Father glorifies him; namely, in the 
works and words which the Father enables him to present. 
And now he distinctly declares that his Father is God (v. 54). 
Yet, says Jesus, ye have not known him. They call him the God 
of Israel, their own God, and they do not know him.—But I 
know him: And this the Saviour strengthens by vehement and 
varied repetition (v. 55).—And keep his word: Their virulent 
and insulting attacks, calling him a demoniac, tauntingly ask- 
ing him whom he makes himself, have rendered it necessary 
that Jesus should assert both his knowledge of God and the 
righteous obedience of his life. : 

Verses 56-59. Jesus existed before Abraham.— Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day: Rejoiced that he should see, 
or, more exactly, in that he would see. (He rejoiced as to 
this, namely, his seeing my day, doubtfully affirmed. It is 
what we should call a non-final use of the conjunction and 
mood.) The term rendered “rejoiced” is a very strong word, 
the same that in 1 Peter 1 : 6 is rendered “ greatly rejcice.” 
“My day ” must of necessity, we think, mean the time of Christ’s 
incarnation and saving work. To understand it of the earlier 
temporary appearances.of the-eternal Son of God: as “the 
ange! of Jehovah” seems quite unwarranted. The meaning 
seems, then, to be that Abraham exceedingly rejoiced at the 
idea of seeing Christ’s day; and, to leave no room for doubt, 
it is added that he not only rejoiced at the conception of see- 
ing it, but he actually saw it, and was glad, This appears to 
indicate that in the promise “in thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed” (Gen. 22: 18), Abraham discerned 
by prophetic vision a reference to one great descendant of his 
through whom especially this would be realized. Such a 
special reference to Christ does Paul discern in the term 
“seed” (Gal. 3-16). But the Jews, still thinking of natural 
vision, imagine that Jesus is claiming to have been alive in 
Abraham’s time, which, in any ordinary sense of the terms, 
would have been absurd (v. 57). Our Lord solemnly replies 
(verily, verily) that, in a high sense, his existence did ante- 
date that of Abraham ; so that again the Jews had reached a 
right conclusion, though by a wrong line of argument. The 
not yet fifty years old does not prove that he was more than 
thirty-two or thirty-three, the age which the Gospels indi- 
cate, for the Jews naturally used amere round number. Some 
have supposed that, as “‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief,’ Jesus looked older than he was; but there is no occa- 
sion for this idea, and, upon the whole, it seems intrinsically 
improbable.— Before Abraham was, I am: The first verb signi- 
fies “came to be,” came into existence; the second is the 
ordinary verb to be, and in the present tense, denoting per- 
manent existence. Before Abraham came into existence, I 
am. This asserts the pre-existence of Christ, and implies 
his eternal existence. The Jews understood the claim as 
blasphemy ; and indeed it was blasphemous presumption, if 
it was not true—But Jesus hid. himself: We cannot tell 
whether he merely turned away amid the crowd while his 
special enemies were seeking stones, or whether he miract- 
lously withdrew from their sight—Out of the temple: That is, 
the courts. It is the general term for the sacred enclosure, 
and not the special term for the central sanctuary. This 
latter there is no reason to believe that Jesus ever entered. 





THE KINGDOM OF TRUTH. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


One of the best tales of modern literature has introduced us 
into the associations and acquaintance of the family of “The 
Veneerings” quite familiarly; they were showy and shallow, 
not to say in a measure dishonest, and. making’ us 1magirie 
some of them were adventurers. Now the New Testament 
tells us of a vast kingdom with its divine king; the kingdom 
of Truth of which King Jesus is the caieend and head ovér 
all| This lesson to-day treats of the subjects in that realm, 
and invites us to see how free they are, and. how they live. 

I, Let us begin with carefully discriminating, as Christ 
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himself does in the story; let us seek to understand him as he 
points out some who are not real subjects of the kingdom, 
though they say they are. 

1. Accepting a mere dead orthodoxy of belief does not con- 
stitute one a genuine subject of the kingdom of Truth. Christ 
says here, with the plainest warning against mistake, that, if 
men will continue in his word, they shall be his disciples in- 
deed, and then they sha!l know the truth, and that shall be 
the truth which is to make them free. Such a declaration is 
leveled directly against the traditional faiths and old maxims 
which those Jews were holding as their birthright blessing. 
There is a legend in the Talmud which runs on thus: Rabbi 
Eliezer ben Dama was bitten by a serpent. Jacob, a Christian 
Israelite, is offering him healing in the. name of Jesus of 
Nazareth. “Ben Dama,” so his dignified uncle, the Rabbi 
Ishmael, interrupts, “it is forbidden.” But Jacob continues 
to plead anxiously: “Oh, let me do it let me save your life ; 
I will prove to you by the Law that it is allowable.” -Thus 
the argument started; but, before it ended, the sick man died 
“Happy Ben Dama!” exclaimed his satisfied relative’ © .aou 
hast yielded up thy soul in purity, without violating one of 
the precepts of the wise!” 

2. Being born of respectable and even believing lineage 
does not constitute one a genuine subject of the kingdom of 
Truth. In this instance, our Lord was confronted by these 
people with the dry statement that they descended from Abra- 
ham, and therefore were never slaves, not evén in morality. 
“ Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools.” Christ 
answered with a directness amounting almost to asperity ; he 
told these conceited aristocrats that the plain reason why they 
did not listen to him was to be found in the fact that.they 
were not born of God. He insisted that all there was of good 
in Abraham, their boasted ancestor, must be credited to the 
faith he had in seeing his—Jesus Christ’s—“day,” even 
though he lived so far off among the ages. And when this 
maddened them, he raised his word to an imperial utterance, 
such as only the King of the kingdom of Truth could make: 
“Before Abraham was,I am!” There are two things in 
this: He that is not in Christ’s kingdom is in Satan’s; and he 
who is not’a Christian man cannot be a true man, in life, 
thought, temper, or principle. Think of the ineffable conceit 
of one like Jean Jacques Rousseau, who, claiming the perfec- 
tion of ‘intellectual manhood, said, like an unreconstructed 
rebel before his almighty Creator, “I ask no mercy of the 
Eternal; I ask simple justice!” 

3. Following mere blind formulas of performance does not 
constitute one a genuine subject in the kingdom of Truth. 
There is no doubt concerning the fact that. education has 
value; but the truest men in an age like ours must sometimes 
turn back upon their training with a free exercise of individual 
judgment. Many a martyr has been compelled instantly to 
forsake certain of the customs to which he had been reared. 
Antiquity is no proof of soundness in the right. The Devil 
hav all of the force of argument in that direction, for he is 
older than the best of us. Jesus told those people that Satan 
was their first father. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, speaking 
once of what he calls the “Genius of Unbelief,’ presents 
him in the description as “the dim-eyed old being, who, sit- 
ting in his cold and dreary cave, talked much and vehemently 
concerning some infinite series of causes and effects, which he 
explained to be a string of blind men, the last of whom caught 
hold of the skirt of the one before him, he of the next, and so 
on, until they were all out of sight; and he declared that they 
all walked infallibly straight without making one false step, 
though they were ultke blind.” It was the Genius of Unbe- 
lief that said that, not the Genius of Truth, whom Christ intro- 
duced to the world. To be true, one sometimes is actually 
obliged to break this line of customs in logic and in life, and 
bid the blind old men go about their business. 

4. Insisting on mere sincere convictions does not constitute 
one a genuine subject in the kingdom of Truth. Something 
higher is needed than belief in one’s self. For one may have 
honest preferences for an absolutely false standard. It is pos- 
sible that the affections have in some directions grown per- 
verted. The later history of the artist Turver can be explained 
only on the supposition of a disease in his eyes; this threw 
all his work out of drawing. He was as honest as ever ; his 
industry was out of question; his sense of color was as fine as 
it was invhis early days,but his eyes had become mechanically 
untrustworthy. The men, arguing here with our Lord, did 
not believe in him; but it was not because what he told them 
was not true, but because they, in their innermost hearts, 
were not true; there was 2 distorted image upon their souls, 
not because the things he held up before their spiritual vision 
were crooked or hideous, but because the mirror was im- 
perfect in which they saw them. They kept replying that he 
liad’a‘devil; and a retort was in order, and Christ gave it: 
“ T‘honor my Father!” 

‘Now let us’‘take up the inquiry concerning those who do 
know their King: Who are they that are subjects of the 
kingdom of Truth ? ~ 

1. A true man will accept true doctrines. “As he 
thinketh in his-heart, so is he.” The two grand divisions of 


‘our race have always been ranged around Christ and Anti- 


Christ (see 1 John 4 : 2-6). 
~ 2: A true man‘will chetish true principles, Joseph said he 
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must refuse sin because he could not offend against God; 
Hazael had no more to offer in objection than that he was 
afraid he might be thought only a dog. Expediency is not 
enough, genuineness of principle is needed. 

3. A true man will cultivate true tastes. He may not al- 
ways get in love with some forms and phases of religious 
association that he is compelled to meet; one who has been 
leng living in the world’s reserve may actually prefer his own 
coldness to the artless frankness of those believing brethren 
whom he has joined. He may find that he has to get himself 
into a more amiable and trustful frame of mind before he is 
to consider himself anything but the artificial being that 
training for a bad life-time has made him. If he does not 
love gentleness, or humility, or charity, or temperance, or 
godliness, when he sees it, it is a task for him to set about to 
grow to love it as soon ashe can. Fora critic who does not 
like a true painting is not himself true. If one prefers 
Turkish jargon to a harmonious tune, he is not true. And 
when one turns away from a true child of God, it is because 
he is not true, 

4. A true man will manifest true consistency. Christ took 
pains to give us as our needed revelation that the Word of 
God is the standard of reference. The New Testament is the 
book of manners in the social circle of the kingdom of Truth. 
That was a suggestive discrimination made by pious Tyndale 
when he was translating the Bible: “Gcd’s truth dependeth 
not of man; it is not true because man so saith or admitteth 
it for true; but man is true because he believeth it, and testi- 
fieth, and giveth witness in his heart that it is true.” 

5, A true man will live a true life. There will be a fine, 
high unconsciousness that anything else could be expected of 
him. He never will seek to pose; he means tobe. Pure and 
noble, he wishes only for a career “ without fear and without 
reproach.” Can any one tell why the old college-song still 
thrills us when we are quite on in life? There is a wonderful 
power in the famous “Integer Vite” of our early days. We 
would like to be reckoned as integers—whole numbers—when 
the world adds up the columns of its remembered worthies 
(see Psalm 15 : 1-4). 

There is one poor little old play on words, which, after all, 
contains a suggestion of solid sense worth teaching our chil- 
dren early : 


“ Live, vile, and evil have the self-saime letters: 
He lives but vile whom evil holds in fetters.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


If ye abide in my word, then are ye truly my disciples (v. 31). 
A soldier's confidence in his commander is evidenced by the 
soldier’s obeying his commander’s orders. A patient’s trust 
in his physician is shown by the patient’s following the phy- 
sician’s directions. A disciple’s sincerity in his professions of 
discipleship is proved by the disciple’s walking according to 
the Master’s teaching. It is not that there is any merit in 
the obedience itself; but it is that there is no sincerity in a 
profession of faith where there is no obedience, 

Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free 
(v. 82). Not “a truth,” but “the truth,” gives liberty. 
Everybody knows a truth—one truth or another; but not 
everybody knows the truth—the whole realm of truth. Truth 
is a great deal broader than error; it goes far beyond all 
error. He who knows the truth, and who loves the truth, is 
not cramped within the limits of error. He is free to look at 
error, and to see beyond it. Such a man is a “ free thinker” 
in reality; whereas a “free-thinker” in name is commonly a 
man who is held in bondage by a single phase of truth com- 
mingled with a great deal of error. 

Every one that committeth sin is the bondservant of sin (v. 34). 
The freest man in the world is the man who is a willing ser- 
vant of Christ. The veriest slave in the world is the man 
who thinks he is his own master, while he is the bond-servant 
of his own lusts. With the universe as it is, every man must 
be in service on one side or the other of the great conflict be- 
tween the forces of good and of evil. He who submits him- 
self to Christ has all the forces of good to co-work with him 
in the direction of his choice. He who chooses the other side 
in this contest becomes, by that choice, a bond-servant of his 
sins; and he cannot have his own way even in the measure 
or in the quality of his sinning. 

Ye are of your father the devil. ... When he speaketh a lie, he 
speaketh of his own: for he is a liar, and the father thereof (v.44). 
There is no one line which so radically separates God and 
God’s service from the Devil and the Devil’s service, as the 
line between truth and a lie. God is true. God is truth 
itself. God cannot lie. If God could lie, he would no longer 
be God. If we believed that God would lie, or could lie, we 
could not trust him as God. And if God cannot lie, he cannot 
authorize or approve a lie on the part of any one. He who 
lies is, so far, of the Devil, and in the Devil’s service. Hence 
he who decides to lie in order to benefit himself or to save a 
friend decides at the same time to set himself against God, 
and to trust himself and his friend to the protection of the 
Devil. His very lie is an abandonment and a defiance of God. 

The Jews answered, . . . Say we not well that thou art a Samari- 


tan, and hast a devil? Jesus answered, I have not a devil (vs. 48, 
49). We sometimes say that a man is esteemed at his true 
worth, and that, if he bears himself wisely and well, his wise- 
doing and his well-doing will be recognized. But how was it 
in the case of Jesus? Did he lack wisdom? Did he not show 
a loving spirit? Did he fall short at any point of weli-doing? 
Yet here we find him compelled to say explicitly that he had 
not a devil. Is there no lesson in this as to our misjudgings 
of our fellows, even when we think that they show sure signs 
of devil-possession ? 

Jesus said, ... Before Abraham was, I am (v. 58). When it 
comes to the Athanasian. creed, there are a good many Bible 
readers who stick at the phrasing of the dogma. So it is with 
many another statement concerning the Trinity or the Incar- 
nation. And as to all these uninspired declarations of dogma 
men are free to question.and to differ. But here is the dis- 
tinct affirmation of Jesus himself: “Before Abraham was 
[born], Iam.” He who accepts Jesus as his Teacher must 
accept this affirmation as the siniple truth. Jesus speaks of 
himself as self-existent—* I am.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


The fitle of our lesson to-day is “Jesus and Abraham.” 
There are so many practical thoughts in the lesson that we 
could suggest several other titles. In fact, in spite of the 
title and golden text chosen, we feel as though, for the ma- 
jority of classes, the following will be a more practical theme: 
“Slaves and Freedmen.” And for a golden text for this title 
we suggest: “ And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” 

After having brought out the bitter controversy between 
Christ and his adversaries, and shown how they had recourse 
to vituperation; instead of argument or inquiry, let the teacher 
proceed to develop the thought of freedom and slavery, con- 
tained in the words of Jesus, as follows: 

1. What was the cause of our civil war? Slavery. Had 
there been no slavery in the South there would have been no 
war; for that evil it was that made us pour out millions of 
money, and sacrifice tens of thousands of lives, both North 
and South. When the war came to an end, slavery died. 
Now it is our boast that in all our broad land there is not 
even one slave left. It has long been the song of the Briton 
that “Britons never will be slaves.” All over the world the 
idea of liberty is pushing its way. No one doubts that the 
day is coming when all men will be free, and no man shall be 
able to sell his fellow-man as though he were a dog or an ox. 

2. Are there, then, really no slaves left in America or in 
England? Yes; there are millions of slaves still in each land. 
“The land of the free” is not yet free; for it is still the land 
of bondservants. This is what our lesson distinctly teaches; 
for Jesus says, “Every one that committeth sin is the bond- 
servant [slave] of sin” (v. 34). The Jewste whom Jesus said 
this were not ready to acknowledge the truth of his words. 
They thought they were free ; but none the less were they in 
real bondage. In fact, the slavery of sin is a more real slavery 
than the slavery of the Southern States ever was, because all 
that a master would do to his slave was to govern his acts. 
He could not govern his thoughts or his feelings. He could 
kill him, but he had not the power to coerce him in his inmost 
soul. No plantation overseer can ever touch me. He may 
touch my body, may whip, tear, burn, kill, my body, but me 
he never can reach in any way. But the bitter curse of this 
spiritual slavery is that it reaches me first, and thus influences 
my acts as well as my feelings. It reaches and subjugates the 
will of man, and thus captures the very citadel of the fortress 
of “ Mansoul.” Does any one deny the existence of such 
slavery? Then go and try to persuade men to give up selfish- 
ness and avarice and lust and hatred and envy and jealousy, 
and see how you fare. Will any man in cool blood affirm that 
these are good things? Never. And yet, when opportunity 
affords, he will be swept away by the inevitable power of some 
one of these passions, and will not only yield to, but actually 
take pleasure in, their exercise. Just asa man may be a per- 
fect slave to drink, even though he knows that it is ruining 
him body and soul, so he may be a perfect slave to all forms 
of sin that rule in his heart with absolute sway. Yes; we 
liberated four million slaves by our war, and yet hundreds of 
thousands of slaves were in the very armies that wrought the 
deliverance. 

3. Christ came to give men liberty. How? By leading 
them to obedience to the truth. Can liberty, then, come by 
obedience? Yes, and inno other way. Examine this for a 

little, and see how it is in secular matters. Falsehood always 
cramps and ensnares men, while conformity with truth always 
gives largeness of scope and freedom to their action. 

(1.) This holds true in bodily matters. There are certain 
rules of health. Ascertain what they are. Obey them. So, 
you will be well and strong. In Chicago, anarchists wanted 
what they call “liberty,” so they smashed a drug-store all 
to piecés. Ig that store they found “ wine of Golchicum,”—a 
poison. They broke the true law of health, and drank of it. 
They were enslaved, and they died. A broken law reveriged 
itself on them, and enslaved them. Sleep must be had by 








this law,—push sleep far away into the small hours of the 
morning. By and by you will find that the broken law has 
its revenge. You would not sleep before, now you cannot 
sleep. You are the slave of insomnia. The true abandoned, 
the false followed: the result, slavery. 

(2.) This holds true in all physical affairs. The inventor, 
the discoverer, must obey the truth, or he will suffer. Handle 
nitro-glycerine in accordance with truth, and you have a tre- 
mendous power on your side. Handle it wrongly, carelessly, 
untruthfully, and you are blown to pieces. If any man knew 
and obeyed all nature’s laws, he could defy armies and rule 
the world. Compare the canoe of the sayage, and his spear, 
with the iron-clad of England and her monster guts, Wherein 
lies the cause of the difference? Why is one so feeble, and 
the other so mighty? Simply because one is ignorant of, and 
the other knows and obeys, the law of nature. The same is 
true in the world of mind. The difference between the man 
who cannot multiply twelve by twelve and the man who can 
measure and weigh planets with ease, is to be traced to the 
obedience that the latter has rendered to the laws of the 
mind. By obedience he has gained liberty, while the other, 
by disobedience, has gained slavery. In reality there are 
“anarchists” who live in our Sunday-schools, as well as in 
Chicago and St. Petersburg. Who is an anarchist? He who 
wants liberty without obedience to the truth. Will he ever 
reach liberty? How can he ?—for this is the path, not to 
liberty, but to the deepest slavery. 

(3.) This holds true in spiritual things as well. Now we are 
back to our lesson. We have seen the truth in all other mat- 
ters. Now we are, perhaps, the more ready to admit it in 
soul-life. “The truth shall make you free,” said Jesus. This 
means that without, the truth you are enslaved. Sunday- 
school slaves! Is this possible? Yes; and not only possible, 
but actual. The only freedman is he who gives in his alle- 
giance to the truth as proclaimed in Jesus, Then, and only 
then, can he stand forth in the liberty with which Christ 
makes us free. Freedom is reached through obedience to the 
truth, and all other action only rivets the chains of our own 
slavery,~—and that not a slavery of body, but of soul ; and that 
not only a slavery for a few years, but for all eternity. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


not attempting to teach the verses in order. In simple form, 
give parts of the conversation between Jesus and the Jews; 
use the gdlden text to recall that Jesus was in the beginning 
with God, and to show Abraham’s faith, but make the practi- 
cal teaching of the lesson the bondage of sin and freedom only 
through Jesus Christ. 

At what great feast did Jesus talk of living waters? How 
many days did the feast last? The next day Jesus went 
again to the porches, and sat down, and many came to ask hin 
questions, and listen while he talked. We have for our lesson 
some of the things he told the Jews, and how they answered 
him. He talked to them of truth. Did they know who he 
was? Did they agree that he was Christ the Son of God? 
He told them that he came to bear witness of his Father. He 
said, He that sent me is true, and he is with me; for I do 
always those things that please him. Do you remember when 
a voice spoke from heaven, “This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased”? Some of the Jews believed in him as 
Christ the Saviour. What did one of the disciples say when 
Jesus asked what they thought of Christ? Which one of 
them said, “We believe and are sure that thou art that 
Christ, the Son of the living God” ? 

Some others were convinced by his words, and wanted to 
be scholars, and have Jesus to be their teacher. Ought 
scholars to remember all the teacher says? What else must 
they do besides remembering his words? Will it do to remem- 
ber and obey a few days, and then forget? So the wise 
teacher said to them, If you will remember, and keep on 
obeying my words and trying to be like your teacher, then 
you are really my scholars, and you shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free. 

Freedom.—What did Jesus say shall make you free? What 
do you mean by that? said the Jews. We are children of 
Abraham, and were never slaves to any man. Was that true? 
Where were the Jews when they hung their harps on the 
willow-trees, and wept? Why was it that once a king saw 
his sons murdered, and then his own eyes were put out, and 
he wore chains in a prison-house for years? They could’ not 
have meant that the Jews had never been ruled over, con- 
quered, and carried away by other nations. - Even while they 
boasted, they had a Roman governor, and Romans were their 
masters. Roman soldiers guarded their cities, and Roman 
officers enforced laws, and laid taxes upon them. They hoped 
for Christ to come as a real king, to make them free, and 
reign in greater than Solomon’s splendor. Perhaps they 
méant their souls had not been in slavery, and no power had 
ever made them cease to be Jews, believing in God, honoring 
Moses, Jacob, and Abraham. : 

Slavery.—Jésus showed them that he meant their souls were 
in bondage, in the slavery of sin; that all who do wrong are 





every man insufficient quantity, if a man is to be well. Break 
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the servants of sin. That is just as true now as the day Jesus 


This lesson must be much simplified for a primary class, 
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‘ told the Jews about being slaves. Do you know that even 


little children are often slaves to some very hard masters? 
Have you ever known any children quick to get angry? If 
anything did not quite please them, how quickly frowns and 
angry words would come, and sometimes blows. They were 
slaves to impatience, ill-temper, selfishness; sometimes slaves 
to disobedience, carelessness, unkindness. How did they ever 
get into such slavery? Without asking Jesus very often for 
help “to shun the wrong, and do the right,” they begin to do 
something which seems just a little out of the right way; the 
next time it is easier, then they disobey yet more, and oftener, 
and, before they know it, a habit of sinful doing has bound 
them so fast that they are slaves, and cannot break away. 
How can aslave to sin be made free? The first time Jesus 
taught in a synagogue was one Sabbath in Nazareth, he stood 
up and read the Scriptures about himself, The spirit of 
God is upon me, to heal the broken-hearted, to make the 
captives free, to set at liberty those that are bruised and 
bound. It was for that Jesus came to earth, to break the 
slavery of sin, and make souls free in him. 

Your Father——Who is glad whenever a child tells an un- 
truth, says a wrong word, disobeys? Jesus told the Jews 
about him,—that he was a liar, and the father of lies. He said 
to them, You are like him, and he is your father. He said 


- Satan was a murderer from the beginning; he made the first 


son in the world kill his own brother, and he loves to see 
hatred and anger in anybody’s heart, for then he counts them 
as his slaves. Jesus told them that it was because they were 
children and slaves of Satan they wanted to kill him. 

My Father—Jesus talked of his Father. Who? His 
Father he loved, obeyed, pleased, and he told the Jews that, 
because Satan was their father, they were angry when he 
called God his Father, and honored him. 

Your Father Abraham.—The Jews boasted of their father 
Abraham. Do you know any other name? He is called 
“the friend of God.” God often talked with him, and made 
him some wonderful promises. One night God asked him to 
look up, and sce if he could count the stars in the sky. Could 
he? Then he told him he should be the father of people 
who could not be counted, and from him should come blessing 
to all the earth, because he had obeyed him and believed 
his word. The man from Galilee, talking to the Jews, was 
the one promised to be the Saviour. Jesus told them they 
did not know the God of Abraham, but if they would keep 
his words they should live forever. They said, Do you pre- 
tend to be greater than our father Abraham? Abraham had 
been dead more than eighteen hundred years. They said, 
Abraham is dead, and the prophets are dead. Jesus 
answered them with our golden text. How did Abraham see 
the day of Jesus Christ? He accepted God’s promise; he 
saw from afar, brighter than the stars in the sky, the shining 
of the Light of the world; he believed God in his promise 
to provide a sacrifice for sin; the “friend of God” trusted in 
his forgiving love, and was glad. Where was Jesus then? 
Where was he in the beginning? Yet the Jews were angry 
when he said, “‘ Before Abraham was, I am.” They took up 
stones to stoné him to death; but his work was not all done, 
and he quietly went away. What master do you choose? 
Are you willing to commit sin, and serve the one who wants 
the children for his own? Would there be any slavery in 
serving the one whom Jesus calls My Sather? What did he 
teach us to call him? Did the Jews try to be like their 
father Abraham? In whom was God the Father pleased? 
Do you try to do always those things that please him? 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What is the proof, and what the advantage, of being a dis- 
ciple of Jesus? (vs. 31, 32.) On what occasion did Jesus 
speak these words? Does “ abiding in his word” have refer- 
ence to continual obedience or to continual faith? (John 8 : 
24; James 2: 17.) What is the difference between a law 
and a commandment? Which does Jesus give his disciples? 
What is their incentive to obedience? (John 14: 23.) What 
is meant by that knowledge o1 “ the truth” which shall make 
men free? (John 3:16; Rom. 6: 6-18.) Name some of the 
things included in this freedom (Heb. 2 : 15, etc.). How do 
we know that Jew as well as Gentile is amenable to the full 
penalty of the law? (vs. 33, 34; Heb. 3: 9,10; 4: 13-15.) 
What Scripture, therefore, is written against every one of us? 
(v.35; Gal. 4: 30.) How only can we escape eternal ejection 
from our Father’s presence? (v. 36.) How can we know 
whether the Son has, or has not, yet liberated us from the 
dominion of sin? Did Jesus speak these words primarily to 
believers or unbelievers? (vs. 31, 37, 38.) 

How much merit does Jesus attach to the righteous par- 
entage of any man? (John 8: 39-43.)' How does.the conduct 
of unbelievers reveal their parentage? (vs. 44,45.) Are all 
unbelievers the children of the Devil? What was his first 
murder? What was his first lie? Can, or cannot, the Devil 
compel a man to lie? Give other texts proving the person- 
ality of the Devil. Why are men without excuse for not 
believing Jesus’ words? (v. 46; 1 Peter 2; 22.) Is it, or is 
it not, possible for children of God to reject Christ ?-(v. 47; 
John 8. 42.) What further proof of their estrangement from 
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God did these Jews give? (v. 48.) Why did they call him a 
Samaritan? Whatsublime truth did Jesusoffer in return? (vs. 
49-51.) What did he mean by “death”? How did the Jews 
regard this announcement? (vs. 52, 53.) Did, or did not, 
Jesus claim superiority to Abraham and the prophets? (vs. 
54, 55.) Is genuine superiority attained by living for self or 
for others? How did Abraham’s attitude toward Jesus differ 
from that of these Jews? (vs. 56; Heb. 11:13.) What is 
the effect of every revelation of truth upon those who are wil- 
fully blind? (vs. 57-59.) Why did Jesus say, “ Before Abra- 
ham was, I am,” instead of “I was”? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. With whom was Jesus talking? 2. 
How much had these hearers believed him? 3. How exactly 
do we know where Jesus was? 4. How may we be disciples 
indeed? 5. In what way can we know the truth? 6. How 
does the truth free us from sin? 7. How does the truth free 
us from anxious thought? 8. How is the wicked man a slave 
to sin? 9. Show how servant and son in the house may be 
illustrated by Ishmael and Isaac in Abraham’s family. 10. 
Show that Jesus is able to make us free. 11. Show that Jesus 
desires to make us free. 12. Explain the contrast in “I know 
that ye ave Abraham’s seed; but ye seek to kill me.” 13. How 
did Jesus know, their murderous intent? 14. In the fall of 
man, how was Satan a murderer and a liar? 15. In what 
words does Jesus describe the author of lies? 16. Why did 
not the Jews believe Jesus when telling the truth? 17. How 
does Jesus prove that they could not hear God’s word? 18. 
What was meant in calling Jesus a Samaritan? 19. Why 
did not Jesus deny that he was a Samaritan? 20. What 
accusation did Jesus reply to? 21. Show how the Jews mis- 
quoted the words, “He shall never see death.” 22. Explain 
how Abraham saw Christ’s day. 23. How did the Jews mis- 
quote what Jesus said about Abraham’s seeing his day? 24. 
In what words did Jesus assert his eternal existence? 25. 
How does “I am” differ from “I was” in expressing Christ’s 
existence before Abraham? 26. Describe preacher and hearers 
at the close of the sermon. 27. What was Christ’s purpose in 
preaching to unwilling hearers? 

Superintendent's Questions—1. In making important state- 
ments, what phrase does Jesus use, commencing “ Verily, 
verily”? 2. What does Jesus thus say as to whosoever com- 
mitteth sin? 3. What does Jesus thus say of a man keeping 
his saying? 4. What does Jesus thus say of his existence 
before Abraham ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


FHE PRIVILEGES OF DISCIPLES. 


1. ABIDING WITH JESUS. 
2. LEARNING OF JESUS. 
3. LIVING IN JESUS. 

4, REJOICING IN JESUS. 





IF YE ABIDE IN MY WORD, THEN ARE 
YE TRULY MY DISCIPLES. 











YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY AND FOREVER. 


YESTERDAY: 


“ Before Abraham was, I am.” 
TO-DAY: 


“Lo, Tam with you alway.” 
FOREVER: 


“ He ever liveth to make intercession.” 





I AM...THE BEGINNING AND THE END. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Seek his mercy while you may.” 

“Thy foes might hate, despise, revile.”’ 

“Hail, Abraham’s God, and mine.” 

“Hark! the voice of Jesus calling.” 

“God of eternal truth.” 

“ Though they are slighting him, still he is waiting.” 
“Oh, the rapturous heights of his love.” 

“How they’re rejecting him, your Lord and mine! ” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“THe TrutH SHatut MAKE You FREE.”—According to 
the Jewish mystics, the Hebrew word for “truth” contains a 
great mystery ;-for its first letter is the first letter of the 
alphabet, and its last letter is the last letter of the alphabet, 
sv that the Truth is the First and the Last, the Aleph and 
the Taw; or, according to the corresponding Greek phrase 
ywith which the New Testament has made every one familiar, 
the Alpha and the Omega. It is possible that when Jesus 








said, “I am the Truth” and “I am...the Alpha and the 


Omega,” he may have had this Jewish play upon the word in 
his ‘mind. The same thought may have been in his mind 
here, when he said, “The Truth shall make you free,”—the 
Truth, he that is First and Last; and I am he! 

“WE BE ABRAHAM’S SEED.”’—<According to one of the rab- 
binical stories, Abraham sits at the gate of Gehenna, and 
suffers no one to enter that place of torment who bears the 
covenant-sign of Abraham’s seed. The pride of the Jews in 
their descent from Abraham is evidenced by many stories, of 
which one cited by Lightfoot is a type: “It is storied of 
Rabbi Jochanan ben Matthias that he said to his son, ‘Go 
out and hire us some laborers.’ He went out and hired them 
for their victuals. When he came home to his father, his 
father said to him, ‘My son, though thou shouldst make feasts 
for them, as gaudy as the feasts of Solomon, thou wouldst not 
do enough for them, because they are the children of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob.’ Muhammad made the distinction 
between those who were of Abraham’s seed naturally and 
those who were his spiritually. It is said in the Quran: 
“When the Lord tried Abraham by certain words, which he 
fulfilled, God said, Verily I will constitute thee a model of 
religion unto mankind; he [Abraham] answered, And also 
of my prosperity. God said, My covenant does not compre- 
hend the ungodly.... And when Abraham and Ismael 
raised the foundations of the house [at Mekkeh], saying, Lord, 
accept it from us, for thou art he who heareth and knoweth. 
Lord, make us also a people resigned unto thee. And Abra- 
ham bequeathed his religion to his children, and Jacob did 
the same.... They [your opponents] say, Become Jews or 
Christians that ye may be directed. Say, Nay, we'follow the 
religion of Abraham, the orthodox. ...Say, We believe in 
God and that which has been sent down to us, and that which 
hath been sent down unto Abraham, and Ismael, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, and the tribes, and that which was delivered unto 
Moses and Jesus, and that which was delivered unto the 
prophets from their Lord.” This passage is also noticeable 
as containing the claim that the Muhammadans are the real 
followers of Moses and Jesus, as distinguished from the Jews 
and the Christians.” 

“ave Never YET BEEN tn BonpaGE to Any Man.” — 
The emphasis is not so much upon the bondage as upon 
bondage to man (although the Greek reads “ any one”—not 
“any man”—the reference is, of course, to human slavery). 
The Jewish tradition was that God had proclaimed, at the 
time of the exodus, that henceforth the Israelites were to be 
slaves to the Lord alone, and not slaves to slaves (that is, to 
other men). Therefore the writer of the Lamomtatiows wor 


plains (5: 8): “Slaves (that is, foreign nations) rule over us: 
there is none to deliver us out of their hands.” In connection 


with the same thought, the Jew gives thanks every morning 
to the Lord God, “who hast not made me to bea slave;” and in 
ancient times the Jew was forbidden, under pain of excom- 
munication, to call another Jew aslave. In a discussion with 
a Gentile, one of the rabbins asked his opponent whether it 
was usual for a master to hold the light so that his slave 
could see, or the slave to hold the light so that his master 
could see. The Gentile, of course, replied that it was the duty 
of the slave to hold the light: “Judge, then,” replied the 
rabbi, in effect, “how great is the honor paid by the Lord to 


his servants the Israelites; for when he delivered them out | 


of Egypt he went before them with a light (the pillar of fire) 
to show them the way.” These instances are sufficient to 
illustrate the feeling of the Jews when they retorted upon 
Christ that they never had been slaves to man. 

“THE Son SHALL MAKE You Free.”—In Rome and in 
other ancient communities, it was no unusual occurrence for 
a son, on coming into his inheritance, to set free the slaves wha 
had been born in the house. The form of setting a slave free 
was very picturesque. The master, the slave, and some third 
person, appeared before one of the higher magistrates. This 
third person touched the slave’s head, saying, as he did s0, 
“T claim that this man is free.” The master then took hold 
of the slave, turned him around, and said: “I concede that 
this man is free.’ The slave was then pronounced free by the 
magistrate, and thenceforth he was free indeed. There may 
also be a reference, in our Lord’s words, to the thought spoken 
of in the preceding paragraph in thiscolumn. Man isaslave, 
but man being a slave, and not having any permanent authority, 
—not abiding in the house forever,—cannot endow others with 
freedom that endures to eternity; but that freedom the Son 
can give, who abideth in the house forever with the Father. 

“YE ARE OF YOUR FATHER THE DEvIL, ... HE1S A LIAR, 
AND THE FATHER THEREOF.”—Lying is wellnigh universal 
in the East. It is not only practiced, but its wisdom is de- 
fended by Orientals generally. “Lying is the salt of a man,” 
say the Arabs. The Hindoos say that Brahma lied when 
there was no gain in lying; and so far they are ready to fol- 
low Brahma’s example. Yet Orientals recognize the truth 
that lying is essentially sinful, however necessary’ it may 
seem. The Arabs to-day will trust a Christian’s word when 
they would not believe each other.’ They also admit that a 
liar cannot long prosper. And the Tlindoos have a saying 
that the telling of a lie is a greater sin than the killing of a 
Brahman. It was an appeal to the innermost consciences of 
his Oriental hearers when Jesus charged them with showing 
in their practice that they were children of the father of lies, 
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Face to Feces, Small 12mo, pp. 396, New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $1.25. 


Barnes’s Complete Geography. By James Monteith. Sq. 4to, pp. 140. 
New York and Chicago 4 A. 8. Barnes & Co, ; 


Young People’s History of England. By George Makepeace Towle. 
Pons! dtm” illustrated, pp. vi, 388. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
rice, $1.50. 


English Hymns: Their authors and history. By Samuel Willoughby 
pamele. Large 12mo, pp. vil, 675. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 
Price, $2.50. 


George Eliot and her Heroines. A study. With portrait. By Abba 
Goold Woolson. Large 16mo, pp. ix, 177. New York : Harper and 
Prothers. Price, $1.25. 


A Victorious Defeat: A romance. By Wolcott Balestier. Illustrated by 
Alfred Brennar. Small 16mo, pp. 49. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $1.00, 


Household Remedies, for the Prevalent Disorders of the Human Organ- 
ism. By Felix 8. Oswald, M.D. Small 12mo, pp. 229. New York: 
Fowler and Wells Company. Price, $1.00. 


Socialism and Christianity. By A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., Pastor of Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, Brooklyn, New York. 13mo, pp. xii, 308. 
New York: Baker and Taylor. Price, $1.50. 


Joseph the Prime-Minister. By the Nev. William M. Taylor, D.D.,LL.D., 
inister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. Large 16mo, 
pp. 2Al. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.50. 


Economics jor the People: Bring plata talkson ecenoasion, eaperioly for 
use in business, in schools, and in women’s reading classes. By R. R. 
Aang mall 1émo, pp. vi, 279. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Price, 75 cents, 


The King’s Treasure Tiouse : A romance of ancient Egypt. By Wilhelm 
Walloin. From the German by Mary J. Safford. Small 16mo, pp. il, 
3533. New York: William 8. Gottsberger. Price, cloth, 90 cents; 
paper, 50 cents, 


Three Martyrs of the Nineteenth Century. Studies from the lives of 
Livingstone, Gordon, and Patteson. By the author of Chronicles 
of the Schoenberg-Cotta Family. 16mo, pp. vill, 315. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, $1.00. 


The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving. A History of New York, 
from tue beginning of the world to the end of the Dutch > . By 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. Large l2mo, pp. 297 and 307. ew York: 
John B, Alden, Price, until September, 40 cents net. 


Plato and Paul; or, Philosophy and Christianity. An examination of the 
two fundamental forces of cosmic and human history, win their con- 
tents, functions, methods, relations, and results compared. By T. W. 
Mendenhall, Ph.D., D.D.’ Large 8vo, pp. 777. Price, $3.50. 


mueays on Educational Reformers. By Robert Hebert Quick, M.A., 

rinity College, Cambridge ; late Second Master in the Surrey County 

School, and formerly Curate of St. Mark’s, pitechare ing- 

gin edition. 1émo, pp. 330. Syracuse, New York : C. W. Bardeen. 
rice, $1.50. 


Down the West Branch ; or, Camps and tramps around Katahdin. Being 
account of a trip through one of the wildest regions of Maine, by sev- 
eral members of the *‘ Lake and Forest Club,” in search of sport and 
recreation. By Captain Charles A. J. Farrar. (Lake and Forest 
om 16mo, illustrated, pp. 311. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Price, 





RECENT EXEGETICAL LITERATURE* 


The place of honor in the list of recent American pub- 
lications in exegetical literature rightly belongs to Pro- 
fessor (now President) Dwight’s translation of Godet’s 
Commentary on the Gospel of John. This for a variety 
uf reusuvus. FPinet vf all, the trauslativa is made from 
the most recent French edition; then, itis, on the whole, 
a better translation than any English one which has 
preceded it; furthermore, Godet is one of the best com- 
mentators this century has produced, this particular 
commentary is his masterpiece ; moreover, what Profes- 
sor Dwight has done in the way of additions supply the 
chief lack which the most unfavorable critics find in 
Godet’s works. This is by no means all that the editor 
has done. He has made permanent and valuable con- 
tributions of his own, notably the essay on the “ Internal 
Evidence” (pp. 493-512). The rendering is accurate, 
and the mistake of inserting the text of the Common 
Version has, of course, been avoided. Godet’s main 
fault is his ultra-conservatism (if it can be so termed) in 
textual criticism. The editor properly corrects this ten- 
dency by presenting the facts more filly, and giving 
gooa reasons for modern critical judgments. But in cer- 
tain things Godet seems unsurpassed, He is not so much 
of a grammarian as Meyer, it is true; but no one in this 
age seems to be better fitted, by temperament, by reli- 
gious experience, by unction, as well as by literary skill, 
to be the commentator par excellence on the Fourth Gos- 
pel. The first volume includes the introductory matter 
and comments upon Chapters I.-V. Thesecond is prom- 
ised us during this year. 

The defense of the genuineness of the Gospel is com- 





*Commentary on the Gospel of John, with an historical and criti- 
cal introduction. By F. Godet, Doctor in Theology and Professor in 
the Faculty of the Independent Church of Neuchatel. Vol. I. Trans- 
lated froma the third French edition, with a preface, introductory 
suggestions, and additional notes by Timothy Dwight, Professor of 
Sacred Literature in Yale College. S8vo, pp. x,559. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls. Price, $3.00. 

Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus by Joh. Ed. Huther, Th.D., and to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
by Dr. Gottlieb Lineman. With a preface and supplementary notes 
to the American edition by Timothy Dwight, Professor of Sacred 
Literature in Yale College. 8vo, pp. x, 753. New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls. Price, $3.00. 

A Commentary on the First Epistle tothe Corinthians. By Thomas 
Chafies Edwards, M.A., Principal of the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. Second Edition: Svo, pp. xl, 491. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong and Son. Price, $2.50. 

Commentary on the Gospel of John. By Alvah Hevey, D.D., LL.D. 
8vo, pp. 423. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
Price, $2.25. 

The Acts of the Apostles, with introduction, netes, and maps. By 
Thomas M. Lindsay, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Church History, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. (Chaps. I.=XII.) 12mo, pp. 143. Edin- 
burgh: T.-and T. Clark. New York: Scribner and Welford. Price 
in Great Britain, 1s. 6d. 

The People’s Bible: Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, London. Vol. I. The 
Book of Genesis. 8yo, pp. xvi, 368. New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 
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plete. We are not obliged to accept the author’s 
conclusions on all the disputed points, for the editor 
himself does not do so; but the discussions are always 
fair, and should prove fruitful to the intelligent reader. 
It should be understood that this volume contains a new 
translation of what is in large measure anew book. For 
ministers it is invaluable; for Sunday-school teachers 
who will study profoundly it is one of the best helps for 
some of the lessons of this year. 

The second volume in the present list, and by right 
placed there, also bears the name of Professor Dwight as 
editor. But it is a conglomerate work. Asis well known 
to thorough students of the New Testament, Meyer, the 
great German commentator, committed to other hands 
certain parts of his work. This volume includes the 
Edinburgh translation of Huther on the Pastoral Epis- 
tles and Liinemann on Hebrews. To this Professor 
Dwight has added original matter, mainly exegetical 
notes, equal to one-fifth of the translated portions, The 
whole work is thus increased in value. The German 
authors are of a high order, though not equal to Meyer 
himself. Liinemann’s treatment of Hebrews is one of 
the most lucid in the German language; and the Ameri- 
can additions are, as might be expected, candid and 
thorough. The Pauline authorship is not accepted by 
either the German or the American professor; but the 
latter does not enter into any full discussion of this sub- 
ject, only indicating the rhetorical and exegetical points 
that bear against the Pauline authorship. Some of Pro- 
fessor Dwight’s notes are almost exhaustive monographs 
onthe passage in hand. Thus the American edition of 
the Meyer series is brought near its completion. It was 
a great undertaking, and it has been successfully car- 
ried out. 

Principal Edwards, of the University College of Wales, 
is not so well known to American readers as the authors 
previously named. He has gathered into a volume his 
exegetical notes on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and thus added to his original audience of theological 
students. The work is well done; the proper historico- 
exegetical method is followed, and the riches of recent 
German commentators are freely, yet fairly, used. The 
general reader cannot, however, avail himself of the vol- 
ume, since it is designed for those familiar with Greek. 
The author rejects the view that a second visit to Corinth 
preceded the writing of this epistle, but accepts the theory 
of a lost epistle; he seems to admit a large influence of 
Greek philosophy upon the mind of the apostle, but with 
more positiveness and propriety says: ‘The conception 
of a mystical union between Christ and thebeliever, as 
it is the pivot of the apostle’s entire theology, is also the 
key to the intricacies of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians” (p. xxii). It is pleasant to notice the tendency 
manifest in this volume to define more closely and accu- 
rately the technical terms, “flesh,” “spirit,” “soul,” ete. 
Loose notions respecting these have led to error in the 
past, and sadly interfered with the correct interpretation 
of the Pauline epistles. 

The next volume is of a more popular character. It 
is the fifth in a series published by the American Baptist 
Publication Society under the title “The Complete Com- 
mentary on the New Testament.” The general editor, 
Dr. Alvah Hovey, of Newton Theological Institution, is 
the author of the volume on the Fourth Gospel. The 
text of both Common and Revised Versions is given; 
and the comments are clear and full, and free from 
exegetical technicalities. The most recent authorities 
have been consulted, alike for the Introduction and 
Notes. The defense of the genuineness of the Gospel is 
an admirable piece of work, even where all deserves 
praise. Some critical annotations of Dr. Broadus are 
inserted, notably one on John 1 : 18, a variation recently 
discussed in these columns. Although prepared as a dis- 
tinctly denominational work, the volume does not press 
into undue prominence those passages which might be 
used for controversial purposes. The evangelical posi- 
tion of the annotator is everywhere apparent. Of recent 
popular commentaries, few possess so many points of ex- 
cellence, both internal and external. Two maps are 
inserted; and an Appendix is added, not on the mode, 
but on the doctrinal significance, of baptism. 

The Clarks of Edinburgh have issued another of the 
little volumes in their series of Handbooks for Bible- 
classes and private students. All have been of a high 
order, and the present one is fully equal to the best of 
them. The evident demand for such books is an encour- 
aging sign. There is much that can be commended in 
the Introduction, and the brief notes are to the purpose. 
It is assumed that the reader asks for knowledge of the 
meaning, rather than for the reflections of the commen- 
tator. The Revised Version is not used in the text, but 


of important passages. The volumes are of very conyc- 
nient size for the pocket, in more than one sense, and 
they are very pleasant. to the eye. ; 

The Rey. Dr. Parker, of London, nas begun a work in 
twenty-five volumes, called “The People’s Bible.” It is 
not a commentary, in the ordinary sense of that term. 
As the author says: “It is a pastor’s commentary upon 
such portions of Holy Scripture as are of obvious and 
immediate importance to the growth of the soul in divine 
wisdom” (p. vii). The first volume may be described as 
a homiletical and free treatment of the topics suggested 
by what is technically termed the biblical theology of the 
book of Genesis. To this is prefixed, however, an apolo- 
getic treatise, of one hundred pages, on the whole Bible 
as the revelation of God. Of the value of Dr. Parker’s 
work there will be different estimates. Without previous 
study of the Bible itself, in the old-fashioned way, a 
reader may fail of profit in the use of Dr. Parker’s Peo- 
ple’s Bible. Add it to careful exegetical study, and the 
affluence of its contents will be a constant source of 
pleasure, as well as a storehouse of proper helps for 
meditation and labor. The danger is that many will 
omit the necessary preparation. For this the author is 
not responsible. The glowing rhetoric of the discourses 
assumes full knowledge of the English Bible. The aim 
of the whole is to exalt the Word. One of the most 
interesting parts of the volume is the discussion entitled 
“The Spiritual Organ” (pp. 21-34). Throughout are 
scattered “prayers,” “notes for preachers,” “handfuls 
of purpose” (texts and subjects whose treatment could 
not be taken up in historical sequence), the concluding 
pages being devoted to “the panorama of Genesis.” 
Passages of rare beauty, of wonderful force and pointed 
exhortation, abound. The interpretation at times, as is 
natural with this mode of treatment, verges on the alle- 
gorical ; but, as a whole, the volume is thoroughly evan- 
gelical, and adapted to give views of the book of Genesis 
which are alike correct and enlarging. 





The most important religious biography that has 
appeared of late is John Bunyan : His Life, Times, and 
Work, by the Rev. John Brown, minister of the church 
at Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. No previous biography 
of the author of The Pilgrim’s Progress has equalled it 
in fullness of research, or, we may add, in breadth of 
learning and devout liberality of temper. Mr. Brown 
has been minister of the Bedford Church for two decades; 
he has had lifelong sympathy with his subject, and the 
fullest means of securing information; and he has 
hunted out all available authorities in other than local 
sources. Itseems to us, too, that he has admirably judged 
the perspective of his book. A life of Bunyan would 
have little value unless it included a full account of the 
religious, social, and even political, times in which he 
lived. The same is true in the case of John Milton; and 
therefore Milton’s chief biographer devoted to his theme, 
because of an unduly broad perspective, no less than six 
octavo volumes. Or, in later times, the biographers of 
George Eliot, Carlyle, Longfellow, and Agassiz, have 
written two or three volumes apiece. Mr. Brown avoids 
this error of extravagant disproportion by restricting his 
work within five hundted octavo pages, yet without 
omitting essential statements. Bibliographical data are 
added to the text proper, and the numerous accompany- 
ing illustrations are both new and well drawn. When 
we add that the typographical execution is excellent, we 
furnish a description of a work which private buyers 
may be glad to have a chance to own, and which can 
hardly be left out of public libraries or parish libraries 
of any pretensions. The principal fault in the book is a 
certain discursiveness or looseness of style, not amount- 
ing to carelessness or prolixity, but at times suggestive 
of unmethodical thinking on the author’s part. This 
fault is not so prevalent, however, as to reduce appreci- 
ably the merits of a noteworthy—and apparently a stan- 
dard—work. (8vo, cloth, illustrated, pp. xiii, 498. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $4.50.) 


The wants of ministers in our non-liturgical churches 
are likely to be met by special service-books. The Rev. 
Dr. A, A. Hodge has prepared an admirable Manual ‘of 
Forms for the use of his brethren; and a similar work 
of high character has recently appeared, Services for Spe- 
cial Occasions, arranged for Christian ministers, by the 
Rev. Martyn Summerbell. Professor Summerbell has 
labored con amore; and the result is a very convenient 
volume for the pocket, and also for the occasions the 
author had in mind. The “ poetical extracts” which 
have been inserted, apparently for use at funerals, are of 
unequal merit; but this was to be expected. The Scrip- 
ture selections and the prayers are well adapted for the 











it is made to serve again and again as a better rendering 
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ration. (16mo, pp. 132. Fall River, Massachusetts: 
Published by the author. Price, limp leather, $1.00.) 


While it does not distinctly announce itself as a tem- 
perance story, Transformed, by Faye Huntington, fulfills 
every condition which the best temperance tale requires. 
It shows us a family sunken in poverty and ignorance, 
and let alone by tte Christian community around them. 
Taken in hand by one brave, self-denying girl, in a prac- 
tical way, open to girls almost anywhere, the family 
gradually emerges into self-respect and usefulness, so 
that they are in every sense transformed. A very sug- 
gestive book for church workers. (16mo. illustrated, pp. 
341. New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 





California, state. at San JOse.......0 s.ssscceerrecssscseveceees June 8-10 
Dakota, territorial, at Pierre..........00..ss00sssccssee sovsseees June 8-10 
SAPO OE, UG CIM IIN hic ncdeens Scnces'nsstecece cocoes sescceses June 8-10 
Mew Tork, state, at Bullalo....iseveiccciciace edccccece cccseeces June 8-10 
West Virginia, state, at Wheeling..............s0+seeseeeee June 16, 17 


Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs........6..scseeseeseeeee June 22-24 
Indiana, state, at New Albany..........s000 sssssssee sessseens June 22-24 





PRIMARY TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 


Albany, N. Y., 20 N. Pearl St...............00 Wednesdays, 4 P. 
Baltimore, Md., Y.M. C. A. Bible-class room. 

Thursdays, 4.30 P. 
Boston, Mass., Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House. 


Saturdays, 3 P. 
Brantford, Ont., Wickliff Hall. 


First Tuesday in each month, 4.30 P. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Room 50, Y. M. C. A. Building. 
. Saturdays; 2.30 P. 
Chicago, Ill., 148 Madison St..........000 seeseeees Saturdays, 3 P. 
Cincinnati, O., Sixth and Elm Sts...........000 Saturdays, 4 P. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 4 P. 
Detroit, Mich., Y. M. C. A. Rooms.............. Saturdays, 4 P. 
Elmira, N. Y., Railway Y. M. C. A. Parlors. 
Last Thursday in each month, 4 P. 

Fairmont, W. Va., W. C. T. U. Rooma............ Mondays, 8 P. 
Lowell, Mass. Saturdays preceding 1stand 3d Sundays, 4 P. 
Manchester, N. H., at churches represented. 
¥f Alternate Saturdays, 3.30 P. 

Nashville, Tenn., First Presbyterian Church (Primary 
Class Room)............++ First Saturday in each month, 4 P. 
Newark, N. J., First Presbyterian Church.....Mondays, 3 P. 
Newburyport, Mass., W. C. A. Rooms. 
Third Wednesday in each month, 3 P. 

New Haven, Conn., 695 Chapel St........... Thursdays, 2.30 P. 
New York City, Parlor Broadway Tabernacle,Saturdays, 2 P. 
Olean, N. Y., Baptist Chureh............200ceceeseee Tuesdays, 3°P 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 227 E. 4th St............000ceeeesees Fridays, 3 P. 
Paterson, N. J., Market St. Methodist Church..Tuesdays, 4 P. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1122 Chestnut St. International 
lesson taught. Visitors welcomed.....Wednesdays, 3.30 P. 
Sabetha, Kan., M. E. Church, Main St.....Saturdays, 3.30 P. 
Springfield, Mass., Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 3 P. 
Tacoma, Wash. Ter., Y. M. C. A. Parlors......Saturdays, 3 P. 
Washington, D. C., Congregational Church, 10th and 
ME I cits ntaennaccibia dlacenstlnvelige Fridays, 4.05 P. 
Worcester, Mass., parlors of Plymouth Congregational 
CRMPE: sesescnisgsocssses ccessvees swece cocvendvedsceeeees Fridays, 3 P. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL NEWS FROM 
MANY LANDS. 


The Sunday-school cause has lately made marked 
gains in Spanish-speaking lands. Money has been sent 
by the Foreign Sunday-school Association to supply the 
Spanish schools with hymn-books, which have been very 
useful. The Metano Sunday-school has grown into a 
church with sixteen members, and the school at Genesta 
has inaugurated a Young Girls’ Christian Union. There 
are two Sunday-schools at Barcelona, three at Sannes, 
and one, consisting of seventy pupils, at Siippe. Mr. 
Haglan, at Valencia, has begun a work for sailors. Some 
of the children accompany their parents to his place of 
teaching, and with these he hopes to form a Sunday- 
school. He will also, if possible, begin a school for 
young men. At Saragossa, the Sunday-school work was 
most necessary, and great good has been accomplished. 
The Sunday-schools at Oporto are fairly well attended. 
At Matanzas, two young men have been baptized; and 
at the Sunday-school of a Spanish colony in France, six 
scholars were recently gained by means of Sunday-school 
papers, which the parents aiso look for and enjoy. 

In Cuba, the Gethsemane Sunday-school of Havana 
has 240 scholars, forty-four teachers, and forty-two 
adults in attendance. Plans are already formed for the 
establishment of another school in the suburbs of Jesu 
del Monte. There is at present one school in the neigh- 





borhood, which consists of fifty-six scholars and ten 
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teachers, while the city itself contains a prosperous 
school. All this work is of recent growth, promises good 
progress, and is the first really good news of Sunday- 
school work in Cuba. . 

The Italian Sunday-school usually arises from the evan- 
gelical day-school. At Spezia, the thirty children which 
attend the Sunday-school often bring with them their 
brothers and sisters; and many of them are so interested 
in Bible teaching that they persist in coming, in spite of 
the opposition of the priests and the indifference of their 


parents. Madame Adelaide Rosa has at Milan a Sunday-_ 


school of twenty-four children, who are united in a 
benevolent society, and give each a sou a week to buy 
articles of clothing for poor children. This practical 
charity has made a great impression among the Italians, 
and has borne good testimony to the unselfishness of true 
Christianity. The Sunday-school at Riesa now numbers 
133 scholars, but more money and more teachers are 
wanted. Nearly all who attend the evening school have 
also attended the religious meetings. At the Sunday- 
school at Rio Marino Isle d’Elba, 190 children are in 
attendance, and meet in two divisions. 

The number of German Sunday-schools is to be in- 
creased by a school which Pastor Basche is to open at 
Fiirstenwalde. Mr. Feary’s Sunday-school at Darmstadt 
has an increasing attendance, so that the new room they 
were recently obliged to take will be filled before long. 
At Langentrain, the adults industriously read the books 
and papers provided for the children. The Sunday- 
school at Klobuck goes on well. 

Monsieur Monod, at Paris, desires to see formed in 
France a Sunday-school wherever there is a Christian to 
gather the little ones together to study the Bible. He 
will try to have his colporteurs interest themselves in 
the Bible instruction of children, and consecrate to them 
a part of each Sunday, and at least survey the whole of 
France with reference to this work. “It is indeed,” he 
says, “with the children that it is necessary for us to 
begin, if we wish to prepare a generation capable of 
building upon the only foundation, a knowledge of Jesus 
Christ.” The Protestant schools at Fresuray are always 
well frequented, and Catholic children come to them 
willingly, and are in the majority even. It is to be re- 
gretted that limited means do not allow of a daily school 
for young girls here. Eighty children have attended 
these religious schvols during the year. There are a few 
less at Botrain and Grongis; but there also the evangel- 
ists are satisfied with the schools, and have more encour- 
agement from the children than from the parents. The 
people of Troyes are very indifferent to religion; but the 
Sunday-school is well attended by fifty children, who 
learn verses of the New Testament and study a book of 
sacred history. Troyes isa manufacturing town. The 
people are poor, and some help is needed to carry on the 
gospel work among them. The service is interesting 
and entirely adapted to children. There is great need 
of Sunday-school instruction in Brittany, for both parents 
and children are very ignorant. 

Hiersang Campigny has a little Sunday-school among 
the poor miners. The children lack almost all the com- 
forts and necessities of daily living, and the Sunday- 
school needs everything in the shape of books and 
lessons. There are thirty-two children in attendance, 
and there is another school near by. Mont Torcon has 
five Sunday-schools, and carries on a most aggressive 
religious work. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—The season of summer assemblies at Chautauqua will 
this year be opened by a church congress of ten days’ 
duration, during which Dr. John Hall will deliver a 
course of ten lectures on “The Pulpit and the People.” 
The educational department of the Chautauqua season 
will be opened on July 10. These will include, among 
other branches of instruction, a three weeks’ course for 
secular teachers, under the direction of Prof. J. W. 
Dickinson of Boston, and will consist of lectures, illus- 
trative exercises, biographical and literary studies, and 
scientific experiments. There will also be given a course 
of instruction in kindergarten methods for children. 
Chautauqua schools of language will be organized for 
the teaching, by the so-called “natural method,” of the 
French, the German, thie English, the Latin, the Greek, 
the Sanscrit, and the Hebrew languages. Among those 
announced to deliver addresses at Chautauqua during the 
summer are Mr. George W. Cable, the Rev. Dr. E. E. 
Hale, the Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea, Professor William G, 
Sumner, and Professor W. R. Harper. 


SUN DAY-SCHOOLS. 
—At the recent anniversary of the London Sunday- 
school Union it was stated in the annual report that the 
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Union is now composed of 207 county unions, which 
include 5,442 schools, 130,000 teachers, and 1,262,775 
scholars. Fifty-six per 1,000 of the scholars are church- 
members. The chairman, Mr. Edward Crossley, M.P., 
emphasized the fact, in his opening address, that if there 
is any institution which may be expected to establish 
peace the world over, that institution is the Sunday- 
school. Mr. Crossley has been a Sunday-school worker 
twenty-seven years, fifteen of which he has served as su- 
perintendent of a school of about seven hundred pupils. 

—Encouraging Sunday-school statistics are given in 
the latest Year Book of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
They show the existence of 22,490 schools, in-which are 
enrolled 246,054 officers and teachers, and 1,818,332 
scholars,—an increase of 314 schools, 8,582 officers and 
teachers, and 57,596 scholars, over the enrollment of 1884. 
Within the last year, 96,862 “‘ conversions” are reported 
among the members of the Sunday-school. In addition 
to its English-speaking schools, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church conducts 963 schools among the Norwegian, 
Swedish, and German immigrants in the United States, 
and in foreign countries controls 1,431 schools, with an 
aggregate membership of 67,236. 


EVANGELISM, 

—That the success of preaching depends more upon 
the man who preaches than upon his method is illus- 
trated by a new school of clergy in the Swedish Lutheran 
Church. These ministers will not preach extempore, hold- 
ing the written sermon to be the safer. Their extended 
discourses are marked by formal divisions, are delivered 
without any attempt at declamation, and are not intended 
to appeal to the feelings, but simply to instruct. Yet 
the newspapers of Switzerland report that they are 
attentively listened to by congregations crowded even in 
standing-room. 

—Twouniversity settlements have been recently formed 
among the East London poor. One of these, the Oxford 
House in Bethnal Green, is constituted on the principle 
of corporate work in connection with corporate life. There 
are university graduates who livein the building, and de- 
vote their entire time to religious and social work among 
the poor. Workingmen’s clubs, boys’ clubs, and night- 
schools, have been founded ; the attendance on Sunday- 
schools in the vicinity has been increased; and charity 
organization, sanitary aid, and schemes or emigration, 
hava received efficient.aid through this movement, which 
is extending Oxford’s influence among the most ignorant 
of London’s poor. 

MISSIONS. 

—The foreign missionaries to Japan have entered a 
united protest against the unjust treaties which the 
Western nations have forced from it, and which are said 
to be retarding all Japanese reforms. But the nation is 
becoming rapidly Christianized, notwithstanding these 
treaties. Shintoism is already powerless as a religion, 
and the Booddhists, even while putting forth every effort, 
are steadily losing ground. It is reported that, in the 
conferences of the various Booddhist sects, a decision has 
been reached to send missionaries to America and 
Europe as the best means of advancing their faith at 
home. The Japanese Gazette unwillingly acknowledges 
that Christianity must finally prevail throughout Japan; 
and it gives as a reason for this, that Booddhism and the 
Western sciences cannot stand together, while Christianity 
and the sciences do unite, and so can secure the faith of 
the higher classes. As soon as one danger is passed, 
however, another takes its place; and the missionaries 
now fear that Japan will accept and be satisfied with a 
nominal and loose form of Christianity. A thing which 
the missionaries do not wish to see, is the adoption, by 
Japan, of Christianity as a state-religion. The call is 
earnestly made for more workers, in order that a more 
vigorous campaign for a high and earnest type of reli- 
gious life may be made. It is easier to win Japan from 
the present Booddism and Shintoism than it would be 
from agnosticism, or from some low and formal substi- 
tute for vital Christianity. 


PERSONAL. 

—It is somewhat difficult to realize that the Professor 
Leopold von Ranké, whose death in Germany is just 
announced, is the writer whose histories of the popes of 
Rome and of the princes and people of Southern Europe 
were standard works more than hal? a century ago. But 
it is a fact that this venerable scholar has continued his 
labors down to the present time, multiplying his histori- 
cal volumes almost indefinitely; even laboring to the 
latest at a comprehensive history of the world. 


—The Presbyterian Board of Publication has done 
wisely in electing the Rev. Dr. John W. Dulles its gen- 
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eral secretary, and in putting him at the 
head of all its departments of missionary 
and business operations. Dr. Dulles has 
had large experience in varied lines, as 
a missionary abroad, as a missionary 
secretary of the American Sunday-school 
Union, as an editor of both the books and 
the periodicals of the Presbyterian Board, 
and as a practical Sunday-school super- 
intendent for a long series of years. He 
is peculiarly well fitted by habits of mind 
and of training for the oversight of the 
large field of which he has now been put 
in charge. 

—Yale College is true to its traditions 
and to its recognized mission in its elec- 
tion of Dr. Timothy Dwight as its presi- 
dent, to succeed Dr. Noah Porter. Dr. 
Dwight is a grandson of the former Presi- 
dent Dwight, who in his turn was a grand- 
son of the elder President Edwards of 
Princeton, and a nephew of the younger 
President Edwards of Union College. 
The new president is also a cousin of 
President Woolsey of Yale. The in- 
fluence on the educational life of America 
of the two families of Edwards and 
Dwight is certainly most noteworthy. 
President Dwight is widely known as a 
thorough scholar and an able teacher, and 
he is understood, by those who are best 
acquainted with him, to be a man of 
large breadth of view and of marked tact 
and executive ability. He was one of the 
most capable members of the American 
Company of New Testament Revisers. 


GENERAL. 

—A correspondent, writing of the work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Boston the past year, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the Association has 
aided in filling 674 situations in business, 
and taught in the evening classes over 
yuu young men. The Association has 
held twenty special services for gospel 
temperance work ; twenty-eight devotional 
meetings for young men, at which 467 per- 
sons have expressed an interest in religion, 
seventy of whom have united with the 
church; and ten summer excursions have 
been cenducted under the auspices of the 
Association. It has also collected, during 
the year, $32,000. The present active mem- 
bership numbers 1,005, with 1,498 associate 
and 1,046 life members. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 77,250 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
ts 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. For sick-head- 
ache. Dr. N. 8. Read, Chicago, says: “I 
think it is a remedy of the highest value in 
many forms of mental and nervous exhaus- 
tion, attended by sick-headache, dyspepsia, 
and diminished vitality.” 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Young Ladies’ Journal (London) says: 
“ Edenia is one of the most delicate and agreeable of 
rfumes; it suggests the odor of many favorites. 
undborg’s perfumes are very tastefully put up in 
ey boxes, and are suitable offerings to give to 
any iy. 


Scott's Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
with Hypophosphites, in consumption and 
wasting diseases. Dr. C. W. Barringer, Pittsburg, Pa., 
says; “‘ Ithink your Emulsion ofCod Liver Oil isa very 
fine preparation, and fills a long-felt want. It is very 
useful in consumption and wasting diseases.” 


’ 
CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE. 
New service Just ready. Sample free. Also Hull’s, 
and Biglow and Main’s, at 5 cents each, or $4.00 per 100. 
SU AY-SC E.worker should be with- 
out our hew 44-PAGE Catalogue of Books, 
Cards, Services, and supplies of all kinds, the 


most complete ever issued, giving retail and net 
prices. Goodenough & Woglom, 122 Nassau St., N.Y. 

















Bushnell’s Portable L tter Copying Book 


Is a Copying Book and combined. It makes per- 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Price, $1 by mail, post- 
paid, Agents wanted in every town. Send for descrip- 


ive circular. A. BUSHN Gen = 
S. 4th Street, Philadelphia. , eral Agent, 105 
































3d Quarter (July-Sept.) just ready. 
2 Quarters (July-December, 1886) only 26 cents. 


“Faith Latimer:” ‘‘ Wonderfully comprehensive 
and complete.” 


Ral Wells: “They contain many things that 
Ido rey elsewhere.” if 


Introductory Prices: 


(**Teachers’ Edition,’’] 


POCKET LESSON NOTES 


By Rev. and Mrs. W. F. CBAFTS. 


Containing both Common and Revised Ver- 
sions; marginal references printed at length; 
Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown’s Commen 
(Revised); “The Lesson Taught to Children, 
by Mrs. Crafts; illustrations for all grades, and 
blackboard pictures; questions, reviews, ser- 
mons to ehakiren, points on methods of teach- 
ing, etc. 


for July to 
On ly 25 ce nts Seaemiie 
(2 qrs.) Teachers’ Edition. 
1st or 2d Quarter as sample, 6 cents. 


ENCLISH HYMNS, 


Their Authors and History. By the Rev. SAMUEL W. 
DUFFIELD. Just ready. Cloth, $2.50. 

aa ‘This work is the result of many years’ research 
and study. It is thoroughly reliable and exceedingly 
interesting. To leaders of Sunday-school singing or of 
‘* Praise Services” it will be found ip ly ae 

It is not a tune book, but a history of hymns based on 
*“ Laudes Domini.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12. Dey St., N. Y. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO,'S 
NEW BOOKS. 
THE WIND OF DESTINY. 


By ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, author of“ But Yet 
a Woman.” $1.25. . 

This is at once a fascinating story, and a picture of 
human experience and the payster of human influ- 
ence. The scenes are partly in Europe, partly in 
America. Thesame pure, bracing air breathes (hoy 
this story which was so noticeable and welcome in 
“ But Yet a Woman.” 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST. 


By F. W. GuNSAULUS. §1. 


This is a fresh and engaging book on a theme which 
appeals strongly to the religious imagination of man- 
kind. It is original, scholarly, and reverent, and can- 
not fail to interest those whom its subject attracts. 


STORIES AND ROMANCES. 


By Horace E. ScuppER. Riverside Paper Series. 
50 cents. 








CONTENTS: Left Over from the Last Century; A 
House of Entertainment; Accidentally Overheard; 


A, Hard acgain Ace O%, Fae , oe evon abe 
Publicans the Same? Nobody's Business. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, - ri 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN,& CO., Boston. 


‘“ FAITH-HEALING 


anD KINDRED PHENOMENA.” 
An important article by the 
Rev. J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., 
Editor of the Christian Advocate, 


Embodying the result of thirty years’ 
study and experiment, defining and ex- 
plaining the so-called mind and faith 
cures, and discussing the Bible miracles, 
is a feature of the 


JUNE CENTURY. 


Price, 35 cents. . . . All dealers sell it. 
“There are four Gospels, but only one Life.” 


THE COSPEL HISTORY 


A CHRONOLOGICAL NARRATIVE OF THE 
RIFE OF JESUS, 


Woven from the texts of the four evangelists. With 
notes, original and selected ; chronological index of 
the life of Christ ; analytical index of texts and topics; 
head-line references to scriptural text used on each 
page; page-index to chapters and verses of each Gospel. 
By JAMES R. GILMORE and Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 
Large 16mo, 840 pp., cloth, red edges, $1.50. 
For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed. tpaid, 
by the publishers, FORDS, HOWARD, & HU ERT, ‘ 
27 Park Place, New York City: 








What T. De WITT TALMAGE and OTHERS 
say of Geo. Thos. Dowling’s New Novel 


THE WRECKERS. 


A SOCIAL STUDY. 
Fourth Edition Now Beady. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


“The immediate success of ‘The Wreckers.’ by Geo. 
Thos. Dowling, does notsu' me, for I have watched 
him all along on his way'to the front. Now he putsinto 
the a book, brilliant, life-like, unique, timely, and 
useful. Itiscertain that,asan author, he will fully equal 
his great power asa preacher.” —T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 

“Tt is full of life and moveinent, and we fully expect 
to see it dramatized.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“*The Wreckers’ is a social study, pm! with 
humble types of life, with a thoroughly fasc nating 

lot, and one elaborated with skill and ingenuity.”’— 
Boston Evening Traveller. 

“The story becomes intensely dramatic. The de- 
mand for it in this city has taken on the character of 
a rush,’’—CL , a Pt dens, 7 

“It isan excellent story, abounding in good lessons. 
In its romantic c rs, fine descriptions, sarcasms 
without bitterness, with its friendly interwoven a 
ment, the author proves himself no novice, even if it 
is a first effort in fiction.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“A book like ‘The Wreckers’ will help better to a 
comprehension of our duties to each other, and a proper 
understanding of the rights and needs of labor, than 
would volume upon volume of essays on political and 
social economy.” — Philadelphia Record. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teaching and Teachers, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 
school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 














From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 

. Heis nat a mere theorist who sits in 
a quiet office, far removed from the actual work of a 
teacher, and writes out his fine opinions ; he has all 
his life been in the very thickest of the Sunday-school 
work, teaching in church and mission schools. What 
he Lag say, sneversee. on this omer, oo Ld has 
learned, and many times y actual experience. 
... We earnestly commend the ‘book to all teachers. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Every Sunday-school worker, in whatever ition 
and grade, and eve r, as well, who would keep 
up to the times in th ne of effort, should have a copy 
of Dr. Trumbull’s most excellent and thorough work. 
It is by all odds the most comprehensive and valuable 
book of its kind yet presented to this class of workers. 


From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 
Sunday-school teachers. .. . The volume is rich in con- 
tents, attractive in style, practical in t it, and 
is worthy of its distinguished and experienced author. 
From The Baptist , Philadelphia, Pa. 

We wish it were so commend this best 


ct 
and most practical _yet issued for Sunday-school 
workers that every one of them would forthwith send 





for a copy, and, ang, in in it—as they 
could not fail to be—would profit by and follow its 
teachings. 


From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. The 
author carries out hisown rule by copious illustrations, 
anecdotes, and the judicious use of wit and humor. No 
teacher can read this book without clearer views of 
the importance, and dignity, and responsibility of his 
work, and without being gn A helped to perform it, 
If teachers would study its pages, and profit by its 
suggestions, the art of teaching would be—well, if not 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 


From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 

The author is well known in this country and in 
Europe as an authority in Sunday-school matters. He 
has had much experience as a teacher in church and 
mission schools in city and country, and has studied 
with much care the best methods of instruction and 
government in Sunday-schools. 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

It isa full and pithy treatise, orderly in arrange- 
ment, simple in language, comprehensive in its range 
of topics, adapted to ex stin conditions, and holdin, 
up the object of the work faithfully above the wor 
itself. Other books have been written on the subject 
and with the same intent, but we have seen no other 
such volume of anything like the value of this... . 
We presume that it will be the high-water-mark in 
literature of its own sort for some years to come. 


From The Examiner, New York. 


If the contents of this volume conld be put into the 
brain and heart of the average Sunday-schoo! teacher, 
it would revolutionize both him and his work. It 
condenses the material results of long study and wide 
experience so fully and admirably, it is written ina 
style so eazy and attractive, and it displays through- 
out such a genuine enthusiasm in the topics discussed 
that he must be impervious indeed who is not inspired 
and stimulated b ... There is very little in the 
volume that would not, with a few verbal changes, 
bear equally well on the art of putting things in the 
pelok. so a8 to increase the preacher’s power in seiz- 

ng and holding the mind and moulding the lives of 
his hearers. It ought to be read and digested by every 





Notes on the Sunday-school Lessons, 


By M. C. HAZARD, 


Will be found in The Pilgrim Teacher. 
SPECIAL OFFER.—To any who are not subscribers 
to THE PILGRIM TEACHER, and who will now sub- 
scribe for the year 1887, at regular individual or club 
rates, we will send it Jor the remainder of the year 1886 
without charge,—18 issues for one year’s subscription. 
8a" Sample copies free. 
Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


THE FUREKA RECITATIONS, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 


Now ready. Each number contains 128 and 
nearly 100 Selections Ld Mrs Anra Ra Il-Diehl. 
No. 5 contains 50 Recitations for Little People. Mailed 
for 12 cents each by J. S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
31 Rose Street, New York. The six numbers sent to 
any address for 60 cents. 


* Practical and forcible.” —Congregationalist. 


TWELVE HOURS WITH YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By the Rev. H. MARTIN KELLOGG. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
gilt, $1.50. N. TIBBALS & SONS, Pubs., New York. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY Is the best, Sample free. 
Founded by TheS.S, Times, H. Gannett, Boston, Mags. 














and preacher in the land. 


From The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, O, 

This book should be in Sunday-school libraries for 
the benefit of those teachers who would not be able to 
supply themselves with it. It is a normal course in 
itself. We predict a large circulation for this able 
treatise on a subject only less important than how 
best to preach the gospel. 


From The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 

A valuable treatise itis. Let no one conjure up a 
spectre of a didactic, dry, cope? composition, from 
the use of the word “treatise.” It is a “live’’ book 
from title-page toconclusion. The writer knows what 
he is writing about. 


From The IUustrated Christian Weekly, New York. 
Of this book we have to say first, in general, it is 
readable. There is not a dull line in It fairly 
sparkles even while ayes ef the most substantial 
subjects. The author’s editorial training has taught 
him how to put his ee thoughts so as to com- 
mand attention and e the desired impression. 
The book is sensible and wise. Dr. Trumbull has no 
crotchets. He goes down to the foundations of things, 
and takes broad views of the office of the Sunday- 





Address, JOHN PD. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


PICTURE LESSONS IN WORDS. 


[The Rev. W. M. Statham, in The Sunday School 
Teacher. ] 


We have had so many able students of 
Bible words during the last half-century, 
from Archbishop Trench onwards, that it 
will be our own fault if we do not get in 
Sunday-school teaching many words which 
contain in themselves picture-teachings of 
the highest value. I feel most strongly 
that ethical and spiritual teachings are 
what our classes most need, and not merely 
historical and anecdotal ones. 

Who, for instance, has not been over 
and over again impressed with the dangers 
that surround our path from the softening 
of the dark and repulsive features of sin 
by beautiful veils of speech? Now St. 
James (3 : 6) describes the tongue as “a 
world of iniquity,””—but many translators 
say that the rendering ought to be altered, 
thus, ‘the ornament of iniquity.” Then 
the Greek word for tongue which precedes 
this expression is “glossa,” from which 
the Germans get Gleissen, to smooth over, 
and we English people get to “ glaze over ”’ 
and “ glossy.” Let “sin made plausible,” 
then, be a subjeot of study, and let 
teachers gathera multitude of illustrations, 
as indeed they may, of the light names, 
and even the joyous names, which. are 
given to degrading habits and evil deeds. 
We have to teach the loathsomeness and 
deformity of sin, and to caution our 
classes against beautiful masks which evil 
puts on in forms of attractive speech. 
“The ornament of iniquity” is a phrase 
that is certainly suggestive of a fair face 
and of attractive adornments. 

But have we not occasion to teach also 
the tell-tale nature of sin? God has so 
made us that there is a self-revealing 
power about evil in the countenance. 
Speaking of goodness, the Apostle Paul 
says, “They that be otherwise cannot be 
hid.” Now let us select the face as one of 
these methods peculiarly recognizable in 
early years, in the more innocent days 
before habit has hardened the better in- 
stincts of the soul. In 1 Timothy 2:9 
St. Puul speaks about shamefacedness. In 
the first edition of the Authorized Version, 
published in 1611, this is translated 
“shamefastness,” on the same principle 
that we speak of steadfast and of stéad- 
fastness. How, then, has the word been 
brought to its present orthography? 
Simply by the fact that the manifestations 
of shame are expressed in the countenance. 
So the original word has been changed 
into shamefacedness. What an excellent 
and suggestive subject! First as showing 
how “fearfully and wonderfully” we are 
made. It takes a long time to deaden 
conscience. The human will cannot stifle 
its convictions. There is, then, a reflex 
influence of the mind upon the body, and 
not only innocence and guilt, but taste, 
thought, and habit,—all more or less make 
their mark on the countenance. 

Then we notice how often, in relation to 
sin, people use certain words without con- 
sidering that they have not only a variety 
of sound, but also a variety of sense. We 
should cultivate a discriminative habit of 
using and explaining them in all our 
teaching. Suppose, for instance, we are 
teaching our children how they should 
feel and act in relation to evil. We have 
two Anglo-Saxon words, “to hate” and 
“to loathe,” and two Latin words, “ to 
detest’ and “to abhor,” and though they 
essentially differ the one from the other, 


| we often use them as synonymous. Now 


Dr. Trench not only shows us that they 
have different meanings, but he very 
beautifully illustrates their varieties of 
expression by their application in the. 
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case of our blessed Lord. The word 
“hate” is from heat, to be inflamed 
with dislike. To use a Latin derivate 
they become “irate,” which is connected 
with the old Hebrew word “Ur,” for fire. 
To loathe is from the Saxon “lath;” which 
is spelt in old English as loth, and is used 
by Milton, Dryden, Waller, Spenser, and 
Shakespeare. It means the turning of 


the stomach at something that disgusts, | 
-aud then by a transfer it expresses moral 


disgust. But detest is from a Latin 
derivative: it means to bear witness 
against, to be unable to keep silence, to 
lift up the deprecating voice. But to 
abhor comes also from a Latin derivative : 
it means to shudder back from fear; for 
instance, in meeting a lion,.or treading 
near a scorpion. 

Now I come to the use Dr. Trench 
makes of these varied words in the study 
of our Saviour’s life, and he says, “ Our 
Lord hated to see his Father’s house pro- 
faned. When the fire of that house con- 
sumed him he drove forth in anger the 
profaners of it. He loathed the luke- 
warmness of the Laodiceans when he 
threatened to spue them out of his mouth. 
He detested the hypocrisy of the Pharisees 
and scribes when he proclaimed their sin, 
and uttered those eight woes against 
them. He abhorred the evil suggestions 
of Satan when he bade the tempter to get 
behind him, seeking to put a distance be- 
tween himself and him.” 


All such word-studies as these, there- 
fore, are not matters of pedantry; they 


_are vital, and full of the highest and truest 


teaching. Given in this kind of miniature 
picture way, they are not likely to be 
easily forgotten, and they will recur with 
profit and pleasure to students of them 
again and again as the Holy Scriptures 
are read. ; 

A very interesting litle volume has 
been published by Longmans, written by 
G. F. Graham, entitled “A Book about 
Words,” which teachers will find helpful 
in this—to me, most pleasant—study. He 
gives one suggestive illustration concern- 
ing sin, in a word used both by St. Paul 
in Titus 1: 16, and by St. Peter in 1 Peter 
4:3, namely, “abominable.” It appears 
to come from the Latin “ab” and “omen” 
that which is of evil omen; and many a 
young heart can understand what “ omi- 
nous ” is, namely, a dreadful outward sign 
of some hidden lust, some secret heart-sin, 
just as “the cough” is ominous of con- 
sumption, and “the blush” of fear. 
Etymologists once thought that abomi- 
nable came from “ab” (from) and “homo” 
(a man), and that its proper meaning was 
—unworthy of a man, or repugnant to 
human nature. This, though not the 
right derivation, we are told, accounts fer 
the way in which the word is often used 
by us in common speech. Another ex- 
pression concerning sin is made use of 
by St. Paul in Romans 16:19, “Simple 
concerning evil.” And this word “simple” 
is exquisitely beautiful: it comes from the 
Latin “sine” (without) and “ plico” (I 
fold), literally without fold. No Italian 
dress hides the stiletto. No hateful dis- 
guise conceals the leprosy of evil. No 
hidden cruelties lie in ambush under fair 
speech. And then to be “simple concern- 
ing evil” is just this: not to have any 
secret knowledge of it “ folded up ” in our 
hearts, so that coming face to face with the 
temptations of sin, we are already on the 
side of good. A “simpleton” once meant 
a very different thing from what it means 
now. Its original idea was that of a man 
easily taken in because he believed in men 
and in their promises, Alas! that such 
faith being so often traded upon by evil 
doers should have resulted in the present 
debased use of this word “simpleton.” And 
“simple” itself as a coin of speech has 
hardly kept to its first circulating use. 





of its kind in New York, if not in the United States. 


decided to introduce it throughout the country generally. 


for families to buy a really good article of soap. 


contains nothing that is not necessary to a perfect soap. 


2d.—Because it is pure it does, as a matter of fact, wash away more 
slowly, and will do more work than other soaps. This has been 
demonstrated by numerous tests. 


lars’ worth of clothes, acting, as it does, as a preservative, and not as 
a destroyer of the linen washed with it. 

4th.—It contains no sal-soda, no silicate, no filling of any sort, nor any 
strong chemicals that can possibly injure the clothing or skin, and 
can, therefore, safely be used as a toilet soap. 

5th.—Considering its absolute purity and unequaled quality, it is posi- 
tively the cheapest soap any consumer, rich or poor, can buy. 

6th.—It is made only of those materials which, when combined, make 
the best laundry soap, regardless of the appearance of the soap itself. 
It is, therefore, not the most attractive looking of soaps; but the 
very best for use. 

7th.—A fter 80 years’ experience we cannot manufacture or recommend 
a better soap for all laundry purposes. 





absolutely pure and cannot injure the olathing 


ESTABLISHED (806. 





~ A FEW WORDS ABOUT SOAP. 


We think that an experience of 80 years entitles us to speak with intelligence and authority on the subject of soap. 
Our business was established in New York City, in 1806, and we still occupy the same premises. It is now the oldest firm 


We have for many years supplied a very large number of the oldest and best families of this city with our Laundry Soap. 
Many of these families have used no other soap for generations. They are people who can appreciate and will have only the 
| best of everything. We probably have more of this class of trade than any other house in the United States. The reason of this 
is that we have always tried to furriish the best and most economical soap that could be produced. 

The soap we speak of has been so long and thoroughly tested, and has given such universal satisfaction, that we have now 


When we first began business, adulterated soaps were unknown. Soaps differed in quality, according to the quality of 
stock of which they were made, but they were all pure,—and no one thought of putting in soap anything but tallow, rosin, and 
enough alkali to form a perfect combination. Of late years, however, the demand for labor-saving and cheap soaps has led to 
the adulteration of this as well as of so many other necessary articles. To such an extent is this practiced that it is now difficult 


No soap can be made to save labor and sell at a low price without containing gal-soda, strong alkali, and other ingredients 
which injure and rapidly wear out clothing, bed and table linen, etc. This is one of the principal reasons that has led us to 
introduce an unadulterated, old-fashioned ‘‘ LAUNDRY” SOAP. As this soap differs from other styles, we mention some of its 


MZerits and Peculianrities. 


ist.—It is absolutely pure, not a grain or atom of adulteration in it; and | 1st.—When confined in boxes it has a peculiar tendency to “sweat” or 

become moist. This is owing to the absence of those chemicals 

which, while making soap dry, greatly injure the clothing. For 

this reason the soap is not wrapped. Expose the soap to the air and 

it will dry rapidly and become very hard. 

3d.—While it will not save “time” and “labor,” it will save many dol- 2d.—It will warp, shrink, and twist with age. Its appearance is also 
somewhat mottled and streaked. These conditions are unavoidable 
in a pure soap. By adding sal-soda or other materials the soap can 
be made lighter in color, and will retain its shape and also present 
a more handsome and brilliant appearance, but all these beautifying 
additions injure the clothing. 

$d.—While it washes quickly and thoroughly, it will not remove dirt in 
as rapid a manner as the “labor-saving”’ and “ time-saving’ soaps 
or powders. This is because it contains no excessively strong acids 
or alkalies which, while they remove the dirt easily and quickly, at 
the same time eat into and rot the clothing. 


4th.—It appears to be an expensive soap when compared with other 
“ cakes of the same size. This is because only the best and purest 
materials that money can purchase are used in its composition, and 
nothing is added that can injure the clothing in the slightest degree. 
We guarantee the truth of these statements, which are in no respect exaggerated or used for advertising effect. The 
object of making this soap is to furnish families with as perfect a soap as can be made, and one that they can feel assured is 


COLCATE & COMPANY, 
55 John Street, New York. 
If you cannot procure our “LAUNDRY” Soap from your grocer, we will deliver at your 


nearest Railroad Express office (which should be named), a box containing 100 cakes, 75 Ibs., 
on receipt of $6.25, or a box of 12 cakes (trial size) on receipt of $1.00. 








THE READY REFERENCE CLASS BOOKS. 


Before making a selection for 1886, you should send for samples of The Ready Reference 
Class Books. It is believed that you will find them more suitable for your school than any 
other books published. 


Price of the School Edition...............ssesssssssecesssessenens seseensen sansasers ceseceens seeaeeees $1.50 a dozen. 
Price of the Teacher’s Bdition..............cccsssccsscsses ceceeseee ceseesene cesses sesssnee ersees 8.00 a dozen. 
The latter is for the use of the teacher at home. It ealls for fuller information regarding 
the scholar. A pocket in the cover is supplied with blanks, etc. The use of the book will give 
the teacher a better knowledge of his class, and will lead to better records for the school. 
If you send for a supply of either of these books, and, upon examination, find them unsuit- 
able, you may return them, and the money will be refunded. 


THE READY REFERENCE RECORD BOOK. 


This is a book which, without requiring the entry of any superfluous matter, and with the 
services of a secretary of ordinary skill, will enable a superintendent to have a full knowledge 
of the affairs of his school. It is a convenient, simple, compact and complete book for Sunday- 
school records. If you send for a copy, and, upon examination, find it unsuitable, you may return 
it, and the money will be refunded. 

Price of size for 3B classes, OF lOGS ...........02.cscccsece seccscens secccccce cosscscee ecsscees seseeesensea senses $1.00 
Price of size for 50 classes, OF 1eSS.............0.ccsecsesseseee ceseneeeceesenseresenee ceseenceseseceseneseeens $1.50 
Larger sizes made when desired. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 1031 Watnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 





half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week. by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ine . 
In ordering goods, or*in making inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertise- 
ment in The Sunday School Times. 





‘send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, | 





SECOND EDITION OF 


THE CHART OF THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE: 


By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


This edition has additions and corrections which 
render it the most accurate and useful exhibit of the 
OLOGY, HISTORY, and RECENT DISCOVERIES 
corroborating Scripture that has ever been published, 
Any one can see a copy before purchasing. The com- 
mendations in Europe and America are from the best 
scholars. It may be had in QUARTO ATLAS FORM, or 
as wall-map. Price, $6.00, with the volumes. For full 
description, etc., address 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Box 74, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


‘““OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


HE BOOK BUYER. A Monthly Illustrated 
T Summary of Literature. $l a year. Each num- 














ber contains portrait of a well-known author, special 
articles on literary topics, reviews of new books, notes, 
etc. Sample copy, 10cts. CharlesScribner’s Sons, N.Y. 





TEXT DPESIGNS for Second 

Quarter International 8.5. Lessons 

now ready. Sample set gummed 
eo stpaid, 10¢. Cardboard, 15e¢ 


r on ° 
Mi. HH. HART. Jr., 242 Chestnut St., Phila. 





AN ELEGANT ARTOTYPE, ps: °or Sac 

5 ape, cf Miss 

FRANCES E. WILLA , Nat. Pres, 

.c. T. U. Only $1.00. Women’s Temp. 

Pub. Association, 161 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEAKER. 


Price, 75 cents. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 
E i ~t J DAYS; or, Nineveh and its Re- 
pentancee, by 8. H. Hicains, D.D. A sugges- 
tive volume on the secret and sources of successful 
preaching and teaching. Elegant 16mo, cloth, 75 cents, 
postpaid. Catalogue free, Jas. H. Earle, Pub., Boston. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TRACTS Send for full catalogue of tracts and 

* paper-cover books. American Tract 
Society, 150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 1512 Chestnut St., Phila, 











ENMAN’‘S GAZETTE, a sample mailed free. 
‘Address G. A. GASKELL & CO., N. Y. City. 
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Library free. J. H. TOMLINSON, Chicago, I). 
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"PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Published weekly 
at the following rates, which Include postage: 









From | to 4 COpieS, ONE YOAT........ccerersereeneree each, 
* 5 to 9 copies............ * ie 
* 10 to 19 copies. —_— * 
20 copies Or OVEF......00+ 1.00 “ 





Three or six months at the same eget ey rate. 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. ‘The papers for a club should all go to one t- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 

»st-office, and others in the same school get theirs 

rom another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 


The papers for a club, whether going in a ckage to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription, 

Subscriptions will be recelved for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
wirich it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
80n than the one who sent the eer ous subscriptio 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—EFy a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the fp peed de 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that ¢ 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
full number of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers belonging to the same house 
may be counted as ONE in making such a@ statement % 
the number of teachers in a pace | For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a schvol, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, tha 
¢lub subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extra copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through Nagy specimen 
copies of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of oignt cents 

r copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
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eichty cents fi ks. 
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Messrs. Hodd Ss 
Ya mg - er and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 


will receive ye 5 : 
scriptions for ‘The Sunday Saves es Nesey, su bs 
be sent, postonid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers) at the following rates :— 
From 1 to 4 copies, 10 8. each. 
“. Smo: * 8s.6da, * 
“ 





10 copies and upwards, 73.6d, 

When a number of copies are thus taken, the papers 
will be sent either singly to the individual addresses, 
or in a package to one address, whichever may be pre- 
ferred by the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tue FIDELITY 


Mutual Life Association 


914 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Gives exceptionally liberal inducements to agents. It 
has §=612, .000 insurance. 


$325,000 cash and other assets. 


It furnishes absolute insurance at half the 
level premium rates. Educated, energetic, reli- 
able men should address 

L. G. FOUSE, President. 


v7: Through the 
Sound and Reliable 
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WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


FAL EEREINS, LAWRENCE, KAN, b> HPs 


tary. 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 
Carefully selected Ist Mortgare Farm Loans pay- 
able in N. Y. Unrivalled facilities. Absolute sa’ 
faction. 10 years’ experience. No losses, Refer to 
Nat’l Bank, N.Y. City; Nat’l Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; 
and Hundreds of Investors. Send for pamphlet, 
formsand fullinformation. BranchOMeesinN £-city, 

-Office,137 B’way,U.C.Hine & Son, 4gts. 


FREE FARMS sts" 














SAN LUIS. 


The most Wonderful Agricultural Park in America. 
Surrounded by srosperous mining and manufacturing 
towns. FARMER’S PARADISE. Magnificent cro 
reised in 183. THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF 
GOVERNMENT LAND, subject to pre-emption 
and homestead. Lands for sale to actual settlers at $8 
peracre. Long time. Park irrigated by immensecanals. 
‘heap railroad rates. Every attention shown settlers. 
For maps, pamphlet, etc., address COLORADO LAND & 
Loan Co., Opera House Block, Denver, Col., Box 2390. 


FLORIDA Mars FREE 


dex Map, with all new towns and railroads. 
Size, 4x36 (as large as Cram's or Colton’s). 


TROPICAL LAND CO., 


P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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Ws, BM Reaary Prati 
Illustrating Lesson of June 20, 1886, Jesus and Abraham, 


iS A REPRESENTATION OF JESUS SPEAKING WITH THE CAVILING PHARISEES. 


I want to congratulate you upon the marked success of the new series of Bibl 
outstrip anything heretofore attempted in the line of illustrating our Int’! lessons, 
ized by the superintendents and primary class teachers, but in the home study as well.—E. G. 
(International Executive Committee), 


Size, 26238. 
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$5, $7.50,$10. Silk and Gold. 
Illustrated hand-book free. 


J. & R. LAMB, 














59 Carmine St., W. Y. 








a or merino. Send for illustrated 


Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 
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ART & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia. 








McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimes anp Prats for CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 

H McSHANE & co., 
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CAREFULLY SELECTED LOANS. 


WESTERN 
CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES. 


Having completed arrangements with our corres- 
pondentsin Chicagoand St. Paul, we are prepared to re- 
ceive applications for CAREFULLY SELECTED 
LOA paying from SEX to EIGHT PER CENT. 


CHARLES D. BARNEY & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
114 South Third Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Per cent, Conservative investments in First 

Mort Farm Loans in Minnesota and Da- 

kota. Or7 per cent. with principal and interest 
guaranteed, at option of mortgagee. Estab- 
lished five years, Le ge cash capital, $50,000. 

Over $600, loaned without a single loss, 
Bonds and warrants forsale. Send for circular. 

DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 

References: Hon. E. H. Rollins, Dover, N. H.; Geo. 
G. French, Mexico, N. Y.; Guaranty Savings Bank, 
sanshester, N. H.; Second National Bank, Nashua, 





° H.: Rev. G. N. Bryant, East Tilton, N. H.; Rev. 
N. W. Carey, 2036 Christian Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
The Conaregationalist - N. ¥. Independent, 





PER CENT. NET TO INVESTORS 


$400,000 loaned without loss. Satisfactory 
testimonials, information and references fur- 
nished upon application. Mortgages, guaran- 
teed, principal and interest, for sale in Parag 
0 . $300, $ 4100, > ’ ’ . , ,000, 2 ” 
$1,500, $2,000 and upward, hu $900, @ 
B. MILLER, Attorney at Law, 

40 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Reference—Providence Life and Trust Co., Philada. 
INSURE YOUR PROPERTY IN THE 





INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


321 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE UNION TRUST CO., 


G11 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


RITE C. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
Cc. & N. W. R’y, about Minn, and Dakota farms, 
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LIQUID GLUE 


Is used by thousands of first class Manufacturers 

and Mechanics on their best work. Received 

GOLD MEDAL. London.’83. Pronounced strongest 
we known. Send card of dealer who does not kee 
with five 2c stamps for SAMPLE CAN 


Russia Cement Co. Gloucester, Mass, FREE sii 


T OWEST Prices in the United States.— Paper by the 
F pound.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer. 
m 











INSURER VELERS “i 
IN THE TRA ‘ Conn, 


e sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices ard 
number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets. 
Street, 


H, H, CABTER & KABRICK, 3 Beacon vs 


Printed in Colors. 
Subscription Price, with Sunday-school Superintendent, $5.00 per year, postage prepaid. 
oo Ld Ld “ “ id .25 “ quarter, Lad ee 


Qreidaned SPlanyQate. Lowder Bf 





Estey organ. 
gant finish. Years of popularity. 


Illustrated catalogues sent free. 
RATTL 


ESTEY ORGAN CO. 
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e Lesson Pictures. They far 
and should not only be util- 
WHEELER (of 


Solidly made. Tone unrivaled. Ele- 
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and Church 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
invite the attention of Organists 
Committees to their 
Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application. 
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FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most po 
softest cheapest & Best li, 


trade, 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations, 
“I Ps FRINK, ssi Peart 


__ (THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL, GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
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ner, 36 South Second St., Phila. 


OR CO. 
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Chicago, IL 
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* Allneatly put up in quarter 
The handsemest line of Stationery 





ENVELOPES 


2 Ask your stationer for the new box 
of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, 
e*e*%.* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” *, * 

*Cream and azure, rough and smooth finish. 


No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish. 
* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish., 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. *,*,*, 


ass, 
= 
32% 
* e . e * 
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. 
or quire boxes. 
the market. * 
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R SALE 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL 
Worka, Camden, N. J. 





BY ALL STAT 


26 John St., New York 


PEN CO., 
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JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sato By ALL DEALERS Throusnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—1878. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


er 


RESPICE FINEM! 


(John Hogben, in The Spectator.] 


“ Thou liest, Hope,” ’tis said, when unfulfilled 


Thy promises on life’s worn footpaths rest ; 


When roofless stands the temple thou didst 


build ; 
But what say they who know and love thee 
best ?— 


“Though the rich light which filled the morn- 


ing skies 
Increase and fade into the depths of night, 
We sin if we believe the radiance dies, 
When, with slow steps, it leaves our common 
sight: 
Once to Lave seen is surely still to see! 
So when we speak of early Hope as dead, 
We take our hold of words but carelessly, 
Forgetful that on hope the spirit fed, 
And gained—in losing even the truth to be— 
The present truth of self-maturity !” 


Ah! still the heart sighs on ?—Then seek again 
Some larger light ’mid drifting clouds of 
gloom ; ; 

For surely something, say you, must remain 

After Hope’s death,—some flowers grace her 
tomb! 

Nay, tenderly, for she may not be dead 

But sleeping, charmed, until your 
hers 

Into the living Beauty which you fled — 

To place your love beside. She ministers 

Not as we do even to our dearest guest ; 

For banquet as we may, hunger is still 

A few hours distant only,—but her best 

Comes last, and ends all hunger! Where- 
fore fill 

Thy heart with sorrow ? Somewhere, it must be 

Thy pure, high hopes touch God’s desires for 

thee ! 


life kiss 





BRAIN EXHAUSTION. 


[From a paper by Dr. N. H. Beemer, read before the 
London (Ont.) Medical Association. ] 


During the past ten years the question of 
the changes which take place in the physical 
structures concurrently with intellectual 
action has given me much serious thought, 
and until the last few months this ques- 
tion has been involved in such uncertainty 
that there was very little satisfaction in 
contemplating it. | Various eminent 
authors have written on this subject under 
various names, such as nervous asthenia, 
nervous exhaustion, neurasthenia, nervous 
weakness, American nervousness, cerebral 
hyperemia, etc., and while all these terms 
are appropriate, I prefer to follow Dr. 
J. Leonard Corning, and shall employ the 
simple term brain exhaustion. 

Acvording to a novel computation by a 
German histologist, who has been calcu- 
lating the aggregate cell forces of the 
human brain, the cerebral mass of average 
size is composed of three hundred millions 
of nerve-cells, each being an independent 
body so far as its vital relations are con- 
cerned, and living a separate life individ- 
ually, but subordinaied to a higher pur- 
pose in relation to the function of the 
whole organ. In order to gain a lucid 
understanding of our subject, we must fix 
clearly in our minds the idea that one or 
more of these brain-cells is called upon to 
do work whenever there is any intellectual 
action; and we must also bear in mind 
that every cell, like every muscle, has a 
certain limit to its capacity for work. 
While we sometimes forget the fact, still 
we all know that the blood-stream is the 
repository of vital energy, and we must 
also admit that from this source each 
organ, with an elective faculty peculiar to 
itself, selects only such elemental com- 
binations as it requires for the evolution 
of its own vital forces. Each vital organ 
of the body must necessarily use up, in the 

erformance of its function, the equiva- 
ent of a certain amount of assimilated 
nourishment; and if we may, for the sake 
of argument, regard the whole muscular 
system of man as one vital organ, we may 


| then say that in the case of the working- 


man—the day-laborer—this organ, mean- 
ing his muscular organization, uses up the 
equivalent of more nutriment than any 
other of his vital organs. But this de- 
mand for muscular nourishment does not 
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MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 


Plate and 50 Visit- | want of some rational theory has beén the 
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take place in the brain-worker, whose 
muscular system is comparatively inactive. 
In his case it is rather the brain that takes 
| from the blood the greatest amount of 

those nutritive elemental combinations 
| suited to its need, and represented by a 
large amount of the food ingested. 

It has long been understood that in the 
performance of brain work there was some 
kind of molecular action going on within 
that organ, but the exact nature of it is the 
| point that has been so perplexing, and the 


‘reason for so much vague speculation, 
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Whether right or: wrong, Dr. Corning, of 
New York, in his recent work, has set 
forth a very common-sense explanation of 
what really takes place. He regards the 
molecular action as one of contraction of 
the brain-cells, in a way similar to that of 
the contraction of the muscle-cells in 
muscular work. A given cell, or set of 
cells, may, if well and regularly supplied 
with nourishment, contract and expand to 
the least perceptible extent in the evolu- 
tion of brain force, for several hours in 
succession, without any special damage; 

et if the work is continued beyond the 
inherent strength of the nerve-cel!, ex- 
haustion must be experienced by the cell, 
just the same as when a given set of 
muscles is exercised beyond the limit of 
their endurance. Continued use of one 
set of muscles will soon determine an in- 
creased amount of blood supply, so that the 
waste may be repaired, and the same thing 
takes place when one set of cells is lon 
exercised in the brain. Vigorous an 
continued mental exercise will soon call 
an increased supply of blood to the brain 
to repair the waste which is taking place 
there. If this increased supply of blood 
to the brain should be dentantidd by the 
overworked organ fur any great length of 
time, the vessels themselves will not at 
once return to their normal size upon 
cessation of the work, but will at least 
temporarily remain enlarged, and thus it 
is that we have the cerebral hyperemia 
which Dr. Hammond has written about, 
and which he was inclined to regard as 
the essential pathological condition of 
brain exhaustion. Prolonged intellectual 
work will noticeably elevate the cerebral 
temperature, and this elevated temperature 
is accompanied by a more or less hyper- 
zemic condition of the vessels; if the 
hyperemia be only of a few hours’ dura- 
tion, it is merely physiological, but when 
it remains for days together it becomes 
pathological. But voluntary thought is 
not the only thing that proves exhaustion 
to the brain ; indeed, a considerable degree 
of intellectual action is what makes the 
brain strorfg and vigorous; but it is the 
hurry and worry that seem to take away 
from the brain-cells their store of strength 
so rapidly. To understand how it is that 
hurry in intellectual work tires so. much, 
let us go to physical work for an illustra- 
tion. If a man walk a mile leisurely, he 
will only feel a healthy glow as the result 
of the moderately rapid expenditure of 
physical force; but let him run only half 
a mile at the top of his speed, and he will 
feel so fatigued that he can hardly speak 
or breathe, and still he has only covered 
half the distance, but in a shorter time. 

So, likewise, ifa man engage ata moderate 
rate in mental labor for an hour or two, 
he will feel well and fresh and the better 
for it; but if he work for only half an 
hour at the highest intellectual pressure, 
he will find himself fagged out and ex- 
hausted. The very rapid contraction of 
the brain-cells is not their normal way of 
working, and they soon exhaust the ele- 
ments which are stored up within them- 
selves, and failing the eapply from the 
blood-stream, which can only take place 
slowly, they are left on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Worry operates differently by 
reascn of its continuousness; the contrac- 
tions may not be rapid, unless as in the 
case of a man receiving some appallin 
news, but the contractions are continue 
at every intermission from other intellec- 
tual work. The rest which in another 
man will follow the completion of his daily 
mental work, will not come to the man 
who is worried, for as soon as the brain is 
done with the daily work, the worry begins 
and allows no rest to the brain-cells. 


W.H. HARRISON & BRO 
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fine steel portrait, $1.00. 
A Model Superintendent.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Bxaminer and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume waich so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
pon + mane sense with which Mr, Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“Tie was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 

ing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. : 
“The volume is carefully written In excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
nd, ..,. The story is one tha, will be cf great service, 
and itis likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
...A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought tobe is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
} to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 

ng.” 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, ‘bound in cloth, wi 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trum 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo: 
library, while, ifsome means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in generalcould 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es 
pecially iappy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent, ‘This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value toall aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
all Christian men.” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

“ Itis notaspeculativedisquisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to.be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written ina = but warm style, andis rich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston, 

“The volume might with great propriety be maae a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 





Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Sas _ A reclining, lawn, hammock, invalid, and Steamer Chair com- 

= Automatic, and easily adjusted to an 

built and lasts for years. The most comfortable chair for the mon- 
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by freight or express to any part of 

for circulars and engravings. Agents wanted in every town. Remittances must always ac- 
Address HIRAM BLAISDELL & CO., 119 Devonshire St., Boston.” Mention this paper. 


position. Strongly 


ng ition avoidin 
Erase straigh 





n duck, and warranted 
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BAKER'S BREAKFAST COCOA. — 


rp hlaws 


Greatest inducements ever of. 
fered. Now's your time to a4 


for our celebrated 
and Coffees,and secure a beauti- 





THE 









GREATAMERICAN 


E 





GOoMPANy fal Cold Band or Mons Rose Ching 
a 
Gold Band Mose Rose Dinnet Set, or Gold Band Moss 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEAC 
P. De Bos Ban. 81 ‘Yor 


83 Vesey St., New York, 





DURKEE'S| 
SALAD DRESSING 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


A Most Delicious and Elegant 


{ Pound Box 


for $I 
Postage Paid. 


ROFT & ALLEN "Pa. 
% =“ WOOD'S”? PURE 
iW > FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
8. WOOD & CO, BOSTON. 








122 





Trade Mark 





> 
= 
c 
° 





the world. Send 2c. stamp 





EVERY 


SPOOL 


WARRANTED 


 L001LL’D PAGE PAMPHLET WITH} 
|) RULES FOR KNITTING, EMBROID-ff 
ij ERY, CROCHET, ETC., SENT FORM, 
Wy 10 CENTS IN STAMPS. WASTES) 
OLORS, 40 CTS. PER OZ. WASTE 
Y/ SEWING SILK, BLACK OR AS- 
Nii) SORTED 25 CTS. PER OUNCE. 


EUREKA SILK CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AST E Giliuuianaou 
3OcPER . SILK. 40c 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK 
Co., @1 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patterns. Cataloguefree. 

TU BH. 8. Frost & Co., 22 Tre- 
mont Row, Boston, Mass. 

RITE for Illustrated List of Willcox and Gibbs 
“Automatic.” Cor. 15th and Chestnut Sts., Phila 
ite ISLAND Fancy Dyeing Estab- 
Tes AY BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & Co., 5 & 7 
Jobn St., N.Y.;47.N. 8th St., Phila. ; 43 N. Charles St., 
Balt. and cleaned without ripping. Send 
for circular and price-list. Mention this paper. 








SEWING 




























Poe 
OOD 


For infants and invalids, the — rfect substitute 
for mothers’ milk. The most nourishing diet for inva- 
lids and nursing mothers. Keepsinaliclimates. Com- 
monies, hysicians. Sold everywhere. Send for 
our book, 


» TRADE 





e Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free, 
DOLIBER GOODALE & CO.,- Boston, Mass. 





CAPON SPRINGS AND BATHS 


(Alkaline Lithia Water. Also fine Iron Waters.) - 
‘ HAMPSHIRE Co., W. VA. 

Climate unsurpassed. No fogs. No malaria. No 
mosquitoes. A rming summer home in a beautiful 
mountain region for all seeking recreation or health, 
Largest swimming pool of mineral water in the world. 
Fine band. Pleasant drives and good fishing. Exten- 
sive improvements since last season. 500 feet new 

rches added. Accommodations for 900. For all in- 
ormation address, W. H. SALE, Proprietor. 


IT P AYS to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J. M. Mitten &Co.,Cleveland,O. 


Rae Best made. Immense catalogue free 
to agents. The G. A. Harper Mfg. Co., Cleveland,O, 


$10 Bibles for $4 and New books. Agents wanted. 
Good Pay. A. GORTON & CO., Philada., Pa. 


RUC MACHINE. 
Fes. Dec. 27, 1881.) For making 

ugs, Tidies, H: 8, Mittens, etc. 
Sent by mail, full directions, $1. 
7 turers Stamped Rug Patterny on 
- Burlap. Bewareof infringements 
Send for circular. KE. BR & CO... Toledo, 0. 


b] NEW TABERNACLE 

T ALM AGE SERMONS. This volume 
comprises the best 

mens of this distinguished pulpit orator, with po 
and fac-simile of autograph letter authorizi ng its pub- 
lication. Nearly 400 . SL w ed 
tors, teachers and agen . To those 
who will pledge to act as agent, or get up a club, we 
will furnish sample copy for 90 cents; if desired by 
mail, add 10 cents for postage. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 771 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS a 




















the 


AUTOMATIC STEAM COOKER 
A household treasure and necessity, 


broiling or roasting, Wanted by ev- 
erybody who sees This is a rare 
chance, §~ Send for terms at once. 

WILMOT CASTLE & CO. Rochester, N.Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED, for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
est, hammer and roe ~ right, pure. and full of 
ams 5 od and tears’ 





the Life and Death of Mr. Sonam. by Rev. 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. $100 
Distance no hindrance a8 we 


to $200 a month made. ; 
Extra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., 


HULLVAPORCOOK STOVES | 


Our stoves for 1885 are the best ever made. 
Our Housekeeper’s Charm is operated by one 
single movement. Our Honsekeeper’s Ydeal 
is a single generator. Nodust,soot or ashes, 
Does D Ayint 8 descrip- 
tion of cooking that 
can be done on the 
largest cook steve cr 
range. Agents wan‘+ 
ed in unoccupied te1e 
ritory. Liberal ir- 
ducements. Send for 
catalogue, price list 
and terms to agents. 


Address : 
HULL VAPOR STOVE 
COMPANY. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


















ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


2GGLE Se 






E ASTIC "TR USS 
fy Has a Pad different from all 
= others, is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ball in centre. adapts 
itself to all positions of the body 

fy whiletheballinthecupholds 
the rupture just as a per- 
son does with the finger. With light pressure 
the Hernia is held securely day and night. Itiseasy, 
durable. and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 


EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago., Ill. 





RUPTURED PERSONS 
Can feel assured of safety and comfort at ‘‘Seeley’s”’ 
Establishment, 1347 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, with 
permanent relief where such is possible. Apart- 
ments for ladies and children. Catalogue, 2 cents. 





UBBER ROOFING. Cheapest, Best. Write for 
sample, Indiana Paint & Roofing Co., New York. 





GETTYSBURG KATALYSINE WATER for Kheuma‘i+m and Kid- 
ney Diseases, Gettysburg Spring Co., Gettysburg and Philad’s, 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER., Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


A bright home OA P0) {| () 
a merry heart. 
JOY travels along with 


SAMPLE CAKE OF COBB’S PURE SOAP 


for the Bath and Toilet. Alsoa valuable treatise on the 
care of the hair, teeth, and skin, mailed for 6 cents in 
stamps. A. H. Cobb, 33 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass, 








OCKY MT. JUVENILE CABINET— 
size, 8% by 6% inches—is a set of 40 Mineral 
Specimens, regularly and systematically ar- 








ranged. Catalogue, 10 cents. H. HM. TAM: 
MEN, 314 W. 16th St., Denver, Col, 








| Sed 
| mess, strength and durability. We make the best, 





THO 











LADIES, ename! your Range on the sidew 





Price List, 1 


B | dealers. 0c. 

Parlor Pride Mfg, Co.,Boston, Mass, 

{MPROVED ROOT BEE 
ag 1 


’ . 
HIRES es, 25e. Makes 5 gallons of a 
delicious, sparkling, and wholesome 

beverage. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on re- 
ceiptof 25e. C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 








sSsHDGVWwick 





Cc ><> 
werteteto re 
mwetetetete 


Is the best general purpose wire fence in use. 
is a strong net-work withoat barbs. Dont 
injure stock. It will turn dogs, pigs, sheep and 

ultry, as well as horses and cattle. The best 

ence for Farms, Gardens, Stock Ranges and Rail- 
roads. Very neat pretty styles for Lawns, Parks, 
School-lots and Cemeteries. Covered with rust- 
roof paint, or made of galvanized wire, as pre- 
erred, It willlasta life-time. Itis better than 
boards or barbed wire in every respect. Th 
gwick Gates made of wrought-iron pipe and 
steel wire, defy all competition in lightness, neat- 


cheapest and easiest working all-iron automatic 
or self-opening gate, and the neatest cheap 
fron fences now made. The best Wire 
Stretchers, Cutting Pliersand Post Augers. 
For prices and particulars ask Hardware Dealers, 
or address, mentioning paper. 
SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 
EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 

300 Markeé St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


LAWN MOWER. 
The New Model yi, 


Our Latest & Best 
MOWER. 





For 
Simplic- 
ity, dura- 
bility, and 
qualityofwork 
itis umequalled, 
while for Lightmess 
of draft it excels, by a 
large per centage, any 
other Lawn Mower 


Za MANUF’G CO. 
NEWRURGRH, N. ¥. 


JERSEY RED, POLAND-CHINA, 
Chester White, Berkshire & York- 
shire Pigs. Southdown, Cotswold 
Oxford Down Sheepand Lambs 
ch Colley Shepherd Dogs and 
ancy Poultry. Send for Catalogue 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO.Phila.Pa 


. TRY DREER'S 
and every GARDEN REQUISITE. 


SEEDS 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


OR your Seeds, Bulbs, and Planta, send to 
FoR a Liwis CHILDS, Floral, QueensCo., N.Y. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


Of any mag femp to Tee Mi 
ayton oO, for large 
Paste Rew and SECOND-HAND MACHINES. 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 





saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


g4re for circular of Summer School of Sg vi 
National School of Flocution and Oratory, Phila. 
\OLLEGE @F COMMERCE, 1200 ChestnutSt., 
/ Phila, ‘The Leading School of Business Sciences, 
PAreer. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full corps of teachers, Full course of aot, Ad- 
dress Professor FRANC Is B. DENTO, Bangor, Maine. 


Miss M.S. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Young Ladies and Little Girts (formerly “4 
Walnut iL St.). will re-open at 2106 Spruce 8 Street. Sept. 24 


LEARN TO pr sae ofWindents 


Telegraph aratas for $3.75. Circulars Tams 
E. 8. GREEL, ay & CO,, 5 and7 Dey Street, New York. 


for Voice, Body and Mind, 8 teachers, 40 
School of hours wee kly; 130 pensemte |, palogue 


Sree. 8. 8, Curry, Freeman , Boston. 
Expression /; Summer | Sexsion . Martha’ 8 Vincpord. 7 


Home 
West Chestnut Street Institute, 4.001 for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls. Thirteenth year be i. 
Sept. % at 4035 Chestnut St., = Se en D AMDU 
circulars address the Prin., 
A Boarding-school for Girls. Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna, Prepares for Welles- 
ey, Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 














A oman te e outfit 








le 
Wellesley on our certificate. Re-opens Sept. 17._ For 
catalogues, please apply to Miss F. I. WALSH, Prin. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. £0.74. WuGHER 


young women. teje »8 of competent teachers. year | 
commences Sept. 7 For circulars and admission, 
apply to Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal ; for 
expenses, to J. D. KinesBury, Treas., Bradfo: , Mass. 


PHONOG RAPHY sion'itan 


rks for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard, for sale by all book-sellere. Cat- 
ae ne, alphabet and illust atlonasent free. Address 
ONOGRAPHIC INS UTE, © incinnatl, Ov, 
\HE MISSES AN LE'S 
ENGLISH, Ee CH, AND GERMAN 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


1 re-open September 22, 
40 BAY ABP STREET, NEW. "BRUNSWICK, | N.J. 











MT, HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course for women. Special courses in | 
French, German, and Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets | 
fae Observ: ‘atory. Library 11,000 a Fine Art Gal- 

ry. Board and Tuition, BMH ay ddress, MISS 
BLANCHARD, Prinelpal, South Hi Hadley, Mass. 


ESTERN, FEMALE SEMINARY, 


On the Mt. Holyoke p The 32d annual 
session will open September 1, 1886. Board 
nd. begs $170.00. For catalogues. apply 
___ to Miss HELEN PEABODY, Principal. 


~ HAVERFORD COLLECE. 


In the country near Philadelphia, Under care of 
Friends, but open to all. Number limited to Ninety 
Boarders. Three Courses. Libra eS a Large 
Laboratories and Observatory. e early ap- 

lication for next Fall. For catalo ue address 

SAAC SITARPLASS, Dean, Haverford College, Pa. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


Sixty-three Preleore et Instr Twy 
students. The University offers ay ay ee hg 
legiate, Theological, Medical, and Law Departmen 


ts, 
an in Oratory, Art, ar ‘lghe = 
cational advantages under nd Mu Fees ihe B meet edu: 


Pye and at a moderate cost, For ca catalo ues address 
the President or Professor H. F, Fisk: ? 


ELMIRA COLLEGE. woss. 


Under Care of Synod of New York. 
Course of study ual to that of the best 
Colleges; also Bective and ur 

Sin Music and Art, Buildin 
best modern improvements; heated by steam, and 
furnished with elevator. Astronomical Observatory— 
Museum and Art Galery, 

Terms moderate, Address 
Rev. A. W. COWLES, D. D., President. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


Rev. PE ar > <3 cf President. 
Four Commeng of Study ! 

Classical, Technical and 
Scientific, Post Graduate. 
Fall term (55th year) begins Sept. 16th. Examina- 
tions for admission Tues. and Wednes. previous. 

For Catalogues address, 

8. LL, "FISLER, A. M., . Secretary. — 








ses, Best 
with the 





IBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
i801 CHESTNUT ST address the Rev. Dr. ee POEN, 
UT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


STAMMERING 


AND ALL dats ES FRCTIONS | OF SPEECH 
HOROUGHLY CURED. 

Reference forever remove fe 
erences: g ev ti) De Wol 

Bore ok Dending 5 Jenn Pp. iuiwel ea pabisher The 
: alliw Boa: 

Public Education, Philadel . ed “ 

Private Instructions to Nadien’ and spilaren. 
Institute, N. epee er lith and Spring 


Garden Streets, 
S.J OHNSTON, Instructor. 


I L START MEN 


it Poros in the ONOOR APY business 


. ot ot ht werent discovery of substituting a Dry Gelatine 
m for WgT Collodion, the entire material is‘now prepa 
n large Photo, Factories, and SOLD RSADY FOR USE, similar 
Cone for a Gun; Enabling Men or Women with 
edhe lence, to produce superior Photos to ym form- 
red long years of difficult practice ; costing less than 
for one dozen Inrze photos, that sell for to $6. 
7, big with other busin in stores or 
jat home, or from Rowse to house, The novel surprise of a 
n with complete apparatus, appearing at the door ready to 
oto. anything, Persons, Groups, Buildings, ar Animals, 
Pures profitable orders in nine out of ten homer; Affords 
teady Work and pays 300 per cent. profit. 
vE SRNEST applicants (one copr) of 8 tlinstrated, 
are Sample Photos. 1Q cents. FRANKLIN PUTIN (au 
Li & Dealer i in Photo. A pparatus,483, 485 Canal St. N.Y. 


able Photc t 
oan qe ¢ Photo-Outfits re nder unequaled high- 


T TON TRIF S | ¢ 














They train , 
ever be alert to beautiful om hed ey a everyw de pha 
more accurate and eloquent than your words in describing to 
friends the places and things you have seen. For yey Be or old 
ho more pure, exhilarating, feaaible diversion can be — I 
sel! many to both profe nd I men ; also to the 





| lence ; 





GentleP sex, t» eutertain frente, and aid in decorat 
Write at once, Please mention this paper. F. PUTNA TAM, 





A TREMENDOUS REDUCTION — 
CARPETING 


1000 PIECES TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


Worth One Dollar, are now being sold by us at retail for 


65 CENTS PER YARD. 


JUST THINK OF IT, 
1000 PIECES OF ONE DOLLAR TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 


FOR 65 CENTS PER YARD. 


A Large Assoriment of Patterns and Colorings. 


For special reasons we make this unheard-of offer, but for how long we cannot 
very intending purchaser needing carpets now or in the future should 
Mail orders shall 


promise. 


take advantage of this bargain that cannot 
have our careful attention. 


; | 809 and Sil Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


be looked for again. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


Manufacturers. 


THE BEST MUSIC 


For Schools, Sunday-schools, Temperance Societies. 


During Vacation and the Letsure Houre 
of Summer, Teachers and Directors wilido 
well to and select from our very 
rset Sank new “ee 





L. O. Emerson, has nh 
’ rue rior as a collection "of 
Son 5 Greeti high-class ms varity of songs for the 
Soni schools. 60 cents, or $6 pe 


Read by Irving akin and O. B. 
Song er, rown, is a carefully made 
instruction book for teaching the notes; is by 


eractical and able men, and is full of the best exercises 
and songs. Book 1, §0 cents ; Book 2, 60 cents. 
rs, °% Emerson 


4 
Gems for Little Singers } and Swayne, 
is the dearest, sweetest, and prettiest of picture song- 
books for little children. 30 cents; $3 per dozen. 





For SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS we cali attention to 
2 (just out) by J. H. er 
Songs of Promise, fiey'ana tne Rev. E. A 
Hoffman, compilers of the first ability. <A large quan- 
tity of new Sunday-school music. 35 cents; $3 doz. 


O. Emerson and W. ay 
Song Worship, eS is already used 
largely, Pa isof approved excellence, 85 cents; $3 doz. 








THE TEMPERANCE SONG- ‘HERALD 


by J.C. a, is the brightest and best of temperance 
song-books. 35 cents, or $3 per doz. 


Mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








THE UNIVERSAL CLOTHING STOCK. 


To illustrate.-—Take sizes. 
'a Norfolk Suit—a $5-suit. 


boys’ sizes. $5 a suit. 
price for Norfolks. 


Here’s a man to be fitted. Grown greater than ordinary ; 
Out of a number of 
One—a-Globe Cassimere, a quiet black and white fabric, 
lighted up with invisible plaid lines of blue. $18 a suit. 


48 inches chest measure. 
styles. 


extra of price for the extra size. 


We can suit. 


Universal in the sense of completeness, thoroughness, excel- 
perfectness in sizes, in variety of materials, in all the 
accessories of a first-class clothing stock. 

Here's a littie boy to be fitted in 
We can bring out of our asso: tment 
any size a small boy can wear, little or large, till he’s past small 
That’s neither our lowest nor highest 





WANAMAKER «x BROWN, 


Nothing 


Remember ! 
The Glad Refrain 


The New Sunday School Song Book, by Lowry & 
DOANE, is crowded with rpg | ‘Hymns set to 
fresh and deli — music by the authors and 
=_— acknowledged to be among the most popu- 

mposers in the yt 


Remember ! 
The Glad Refrain 


Should be examined before you purchase. It isa book 
that will stand the test, the iymns are first-class 
and the music is faultless. 


Remember ! 
The Glad Refrain 


Is sold at r 100 copies, which is much Sm +4 
than booked of new y mausle of its class have ever 
been offered before. 


Sent for examination o on receipt of price. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 Fast 9th St., New York; 


on Bondelph & Street, Chicago. 


READY! HULL’S 














Oak Hall. South-east Corner Sixth and Market om Phila. 


PERFECT BLISS. 
FAS The latest of MILLAIS’ 
: =f Mi WORKS, engraved ex- 
1H quisitely by ATKINSON 


Hamlet and Polonius, 
& most excellent burlesque b: 
J. Yates Gorrington, and numerous 
good wk, ry 
Saw soos sravings a 
Taste’ fal i tramoe of all kinds, 
PAINTINGS & MIRRORS. 
Novelties in Card and Cabinet Frames. 
The largest and best assortment. 
ROMEO and JULIET, new Rogers Group. 


JAMES 8. EARLE & SONS, 
816 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
E U R 0 P cal excursions ever planned. 
More furnished forthe 


money than in Any Tour yet —. All Travel 

and Hotels first-elass. Compa select. a the 

me ial, fast, new ome ge Nt PCr ¥ EE Bo E. 
nd for circular—free. EE, Boston 





NINTH SEASON. The 
mostenjoyable and economi- 








WHITE MOUNTAIN HAMMOCK-CHAIR. 


For the house, lawn, porch, or camp, is chock-full o¢ 
comfortand blessed rest, The ALFORD & BERKELE 

Ls Agents, 77 CHAMBERS ST.. P. O. Box 2,002, 
New York. Send for cireular. Price, $3.00. 


TEA CLUBS WE GIVE Away DINNER, TEA, 


AND TOILET SETS; WATCHES, 
to those forming clubs for the cate of our Teas 
oe Coffee. Send for Club Book. REAT CHINA 
TEA COMPANY, 210State Street, Bonon 
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Gu Bonds, 


7 to eaeses semi-annual meceeet, Prom; 


Dormems of pag Peg ed fr of 
char, yd eatnd, on Real Estate 


neapolis or impreved farm 
or Dabs. worth three Igeatioae six 


peg Ban ms sel 


ie ee 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE, 


Nine choice pieces of New Music, Recitations, etc. 
A delightful Service with charming Music, elegantly 
gotten up. If you want a good thing, try it. 


Price, 5 cents; $4.00 per hundred. 
HULL’S SPRING ANNUAL, 5c. $2 per hund. 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau 8t., New York. 


A Great Success! 


GATHERED JEWELS 


THE NEW $: 9. SINGING BC BOOK for 1886. 
sar 76 POPULAR SONG WRITERS. 
aa 74 PROMINENT HYMN WRITERS. 
sar 233 CHOICE HYMNS. 
aay 192 BEAUTIFUL 





PAGES. 
Lithographed Sedsest ! Hand-sewed Binding. 
The clergy’s idea some 8 met. 70 see it is to like it, and 
to examine it is to adopt i 
$3.60 per dozen in ho One sample copy, 25c. 
Specimen pages free. 
W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, 0. 


NOTES or TRIUMPH 


By Rev. E.S LORENZ | end i fcv. 1. BALTZELL. 
*haracter Notes. 
A New J eeokaemeel i Music g bi of Excellence. 
Bright, n AEDLORE EHS, Car carefully prepared. Large num- 
of oe Send for specimen pages. 
Wlies : Single co) cents iob*gse dozen, by express, 
$3.60; by mail. $4.00; per 1 00. 


Rev. W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 














THE BEST OF ALL. 


SPIRIT OF SONG, 


| oy W. A. OGDEN, W. T. sdb and W. H. techn 4 
is the great new Sunday- hoot Book or 1886. een for 
men pages and riceyist GIFFE, 

ublisher. Logansport 
The words from the St. 


St. Nicholas Songs. Nicnotas Mazazine. 
A eee of the choicest music for homes by Leo- 
Damrosch and others. With over i25 illustra- 
i Descriptive circular, with songs, sent on re- 
quest. THE CENTURY Co., New Y ork. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musical Visitor, 
containing anthems. 











DYEING PRICE-LIST FREE. 


LEWANDO’S. 


2 W. l4th Street, New York; 
U Z 13 Text Cards; Uniqu 
designs. Will dou be 


7 Temple Place, Boston. 

mee 
attendance in class or 
: mee LE Shoot St., Chicago. 





PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


Are al’ est 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0 


LATEST S.S. MUSIC BOOK. 


Sample es mailed on application to 
JOHN J. froép: 1018 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 





MAPS for S. Ss. 4 A. H. EILERS & CU., Pub 


° lishers, St. Louis, Mo. 
GAUAHBRAM Oriental Entertainments. “7. F. 
Douthitt 58 W. 23d St., N.Y.Sendstampsfor circular. 








T)-PARAGON HAIR PIN 


Send Se. stamps for TRIAL Pkg. 


cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 








The Sunday School Times intends to 


admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Shou 
the publisher will refund to subscribers 


ld, however, an advertisement &, a p panty not in good standing be inadvertently ii inserted, 


any money ‘that they lose th 








